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EDITOR’S PAGE 


The tenth biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta will 
be held at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
December 26-28, 1941, with Alpha Delta chapter as host. 
The national council meets on Friday afternoon, December 
26, followed by a reception for delegates that evening. 
Regular sessions of the convention will be held on Saturday 
and Sunday, as announced by Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, 
national president. 

Plans have been completed for devoting a portion of 
the general sessions to scholarly papers to be presented by 
members of Phi Alpha Theta. All chapters are urged to 
have at least an official representative at the convention, and 
visitors from the chapters are urged to come and take part 
in the meetings. 

This year marks the twentieth anniversary of Phi Alpha 
Theta, and a number of chapters are planning special pro- 
grams for that occasion. 

It is particularly gratifying to announce that Alpha 
chapter, at the University of Arkansas, has again become 
active. The chapter is planning a splendid program. Please 
see the News Section. 

This issue of THE HisTorIAN is the largest issue we 
have yet published. The articles deal with many different 
fields of interest, and the editorial board hopes that you 
will like the magazine. Please help THE Historian by 2 
vigorous subscription campaign in your chapter and com- 
munity. We are a large family, and a little support all over 
the country will mean a great deal. 





Francis Hopkinson 
Humor Propagandist of the American Revolution 
MD 
NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


seeking relief from his arduous labors in the Con- 

tinental Congress, then assembled in Philadelphia, 
made his way to the studio of Charles Wilson Peale on 
Arch street. There he met a fellow congressman, whom he 
described in a letter written to his wife the next day: 


(): A WARM August day in the year 1776, John Adams, 


I have a curiosity to penetrate a little deeper into the bosom of this curious 
gentleman, and may possibly give you some more particulars concerning him. 
He is one of your pretty, little, curious, ingenious men. His head is not bigger 
than a large apple....I have not met with anything in natural history more 
amusing and entertaining than his personal appearance, yet he is genteel 
and well bred, and is very social.! 


This queer little congressman, sketched for Mrs. Adams by 
her husband, was a figure who merits consideration in the 
study of the Revolutionary period of America’s history. 
Francis Hopkinson was, next to Benjamin Franklin, the 
most versatile man in the American colonies. Of his many 
talents, to which recognition will be paid in another connec- 
tion, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to but one, his 
sparkling and effective wit and satire that cut “the enemy 
as keenly as any sword”; and his mirth that kindled cheer 
and hope “over all the land on many a grim day when good 
cheer was a hard thing to be had on his side of the fight.’ 
Eager, like Adams, “‘to penetrate a little deeper into 
the bosom of this curious gentleman,” we learn that Hopkin- 
son was born in Philadelphia, in 1737, the son of Thomas 
Hopkinson who had arrived from England in 1731. The 
family ancestry can be traced back to John Hopkinson, who 
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resided in northern Lincolnshire in 1420. What brought 
the father of Hopkinson to the colonies is a matter of con- 
jecture, but he early became active in the affairs of Phila- 
delphia as a lawyer and an agent for British merchants in 
the port city. A friendship with Benjamin Franklin was 
established not many years after Hopkinson’s settlement in 
Philadelphia, arising possibly from a mutual interest in 
the Library company, founded by Franklin, and to which 
Hopkinson was one of the first subscribers. His advance to 
prominence was rapid, and from 1736 to the time of his 
death in 1751 he held the offices of master of rolls for the 
province of Pennsylvania and later clerk of the Orphans 
court. 

The son, Francis, attended the College of Philadelphia 
and was a member of its first graduating class in the year 
1757. In college he showed talent in oratory, essay writ- 
ing, and in composing verse and music. Several of his 
early writings were eulogies of the Hanoverian kings of 
England, an interesting point to recall when one later reads 
his satirical attacks on the policies of the English crown 
toward its American subjects. Admitted to the bar in 1761, 
Hopkinson did not confine himself to the law but engaged in 
conveyancing and also operated a draper’s, or dry goods, 
shop. In 1766, seeking to better his fortunes, he journeyed 
to England, where he stayed at Hartlebury castle, the 
seat of the Bishop of Worcester, an uncle of Hopkinson’s 
mother, and a man reputedly kind and generous to his family 
and kin. It is believed that Hopkinson hoped to secure a 
civil position in some department of colonial administration 
through the influence of the bishop and other influential rela- 
tions. He returned, however, after an enjoyable year, with 
little prospect of any appointment. The position he desired 
was membership on the board of commissioners of the cus 
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toms for North America. Disappointed, he philosophically 
accepted the fact that positions on this body were to be 
awarded to the stamp masters who had lost their places due 
to the repeal of the Stamp Act. He wrote, 
I confess I retained all along some hopes of having one of these Commissions, 
but as it hath turned out otherwise, I do think it is much better for me. 

Hopkinson had inherited his father’s friendship with 
Benjamin Franklin, and to that venerable old gentleman he 
wrote in 1770, seeking his support in being appointed as 
collector of the port of Philadelphia. The Bishop of Wor- 
cester is also mentioned as working on his relative’s behalf 
with the English officials. In 1772, civil position was 
granted when he was named collector of His Majesty’s cus- 
toms for the port of New Castle upon Delaware. In an 
efusive note, Hopkinson thanked Lord North for the ap- 
pointment and asked his permission to have the post admin- 
istered by deputy, as the press of other duties kept him from 
actively filling the position.® 

Like numerous others of his day it would appear that 
Hopkinson was interested in a political sinecure that would 
add to his income while he carried on his personal business. 
The other duties to which he alluded, other than his store on 
Front street, between Market and Arch streets, were those 
of secretary to the Library company and later one of the 
directors, a vestryman of Christ church and Saint Peter’s 
church, warden and organist at the former, and a member 
of the American Philosophical society. Moving to Borden- 
town, New Jersey, in 1773-1774, for what has been inferred 
as political reasons, he was made a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council in 1774. His father-in-law, Joseph Borden, 
Was prominent in provincial affairs, and Hopkinson was a 
good friend, at this time, of Governor William Franklin, 
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son of Benjamin Franklin. His ability as a writer was soon 
recognized and put to service in framing replies to the ad- 
dresses of the governor. Returning to his profession of law, 
he was appointed an attorney and counselor-at-law, author. 
ized to appear in all courts of law and equity in the province 
of New Jersey by Governor Franklin in 1775. While it isa 
little premature at this point to mention his career during 
and after the American revolution, for the sake of continuity 
and the better to gain a comprehensive view of his versa- 
tility a brief sketch follows. 

Shortly after the advent of the break with England, 
Hopkinson was elected a member of the Second Continental 
congress from New Jersey. During the war he was chair. 
man of the navy board and then treasurer of loans for the 
United States. During this struggle, he served on the com- 
mittee that drafted the Articles of Confederation, was ap- 
pointed judge of admiralty of Pennsylvania, and finally 
judge of the United States court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. In addition to these activities, he found 
time to do much literary work in both verse and prose, 
dabble in science and inventions, some practical, others not. 
Nimble with fingers as well as mind, he was a clever drafts 
man, a maker of laudable pastel portraits, and sufficiently 
skilled on the harpsichord and organ to give public per- 
formances. He composed both secular and sacred music, 
publishing a book of songs in the dedication of which he 
claims to be the first composer of music in the United 
States. O. G. Sonneck has made a study of this special talent 
of Hopkinson and has produced a work entitled, Francis 
Hopkinson, The First American Poet-Composer. It is be- 
lieved, though not substantiated, that Hopkinson designed 
the first flag of the United States. Records do indicate, 
however, that he designed a number of seals adopted by the 
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United States government. Comparing the Hopkinson 
family seal with that of the University of Pennsylvania, 
several striking similarities can be seen, leading one to be- 
lieve that he may have had a hand in its design. Knowing 
that he maintained an active interest in his alma mater many 
years after graduation adds support to this supposition. 
It is no little credit, thinks his biographer, to the College of 
Philadelphia that its thorough and comprehensive curricu- 
lum, more inclusive than that of older institutions, was par- 
ticularly suited to the needs of Hopkinson whose interests 
turned to science, politics, and literature.* In the social, 
intellectual, and religious life of Philadelphia, he was one of 
the leaders who gave warmth and richness to the tradition 
of Philadelphia society. 


Aware of Hopkinson’s family background and rearing, 
the cause of American independence was indeed fortunate 
in enlisting the valuable services of a man of so many capa- 


hilities. Taking everything into consideration, one would 
expect him to have been a staunch Loyalist. In college he 
had written three commencement exercises in praise of the 
Georges and a dissertation on “The Reciprocal Advantages 
of a Perpetual Union’”’—all unimpeachable in loyalty. His 
Loyalist connections included, in addition to the Bishop of 
Worcester and Governor William Franklin, John Penn, 
leutenant-governor of Pennsylvania, and Lord North, a 
cousin by marriage and from whose hands he had received 
his customs appointment and other favors. Hopkinson held 
the character and position of the bishop in high esteem, and 
was obligated to the younger Franklin for appointment to 
the New Jersey provincial council. With these affiliations, it 
was almost inevitable that he should become a Tory, yet 
he did not. What led him to give up these powerful friends 
and lucrative connections is dificult to determine; among 
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his papers can be found no explanation for his willingness 
to sacrifice the security that these friends had made possible 
for a share in the precarious fortunes of the rebels. Has. 
tings, his biographer, suggests that his friendship with the 
elder Franklin and his associations with Joseph Borden, a 
staunch Whig, might possibly account for the path he chose, 
Yet, it is more reasonable to believe that it was a higher 
loyalty, one that made him instinctively stand by his own 
people, that determined his choice. Among the pleasant 
companions and beautiful surroundings of Hartlebury 
Castle in 1766, he had grown homesick for “dear Phila 
delphia.”* While attending the Continental congress, in 
which he voted for independence and then the declaration, 
he wrote to Doctor Samuel S. Coale, a brother-in-law in 
Baltimore, 


If my poor abilities can be of the least service to my country in her day of 
trial, I shall not complain of the hardship of the task.§ 


How his “poor abilities’’ rendered mighty service to his 


country is our immediate concern. 

With the adoption of the declaration of independence— 
a political heresy daringly undertaken, there still remained 
prodigious obstacles in the thinking and sentiment of the 
American people to bar the fulfillment of this audacious 
step. First, was the old love of the colonists for home— 
England. To the cradle of their race, their attachment was 
strong. There was a deep, if provincial, regard for every- 
thing English—opinion, dress, manner, speech, and prece- 
dent. Toward the king, his ministers, and his fighting forces, 
the colonists had reverence and respect. For a long time 
the Americans were unconscious of their own latent power 
for resistance, organization, and control. In the colonies 
the royal cause had always been one of social prestige, the 
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highest strata of colonial society comprising the English 
oficials or colonists holding office under appointment from 
England. The circle in which Hopkinson moved prior to the 
Revolution was of this class. It still held the privileges and 
promotions—the lures to ambition, ease, wealth, and 
respectability. Finally, the most telling obstacle was the 
fear of war, a lack of self confidence that saw only defeat 
and the possibility of the scaffold for the survivors.® Even 
the most independent-minded, high-spirited colonists must 
have paused to weigh these considerations. One of the first 
tasks of the leaders of the rebellion was to find a means of 
breaking down the fears created by these intimidating 
forces, to dissipate the awe and reverence of the provincials 
for things English. To this task were set the wits, satirists, 
and pamphleteers. 

“The colony that has begun to ridicule its national 
parent is not far from Independence.’”?® Normally the 
colonial mind does not judge keenly, less does it ridicule 
the faults and foibles of its parent. Englishmen in the col- 
onies must be furnished food for mirth and derision at the 
expense of the Englishmen in England. But the instincts of 
race, of tradition and habits, of deep-seated sentiments and 
spiritual forces are not easily laughed off. In the colonies 
were many people who tried to maintain a neutrality in the 
struggle. They would not actively identify themselves with 
either side. Some, including a number of Loyalists, favored 
certain reforms but without resort to war. Britain needed 
toadopt different policies toward her possessions, but these 
should remain within the Empire. Thus, in addition to 
giving encouragement to those who had, perhaps hesitantly, 
taken the step toward separation, the writers of the rebel 
cause lent their pens and wits to the winning over of the in- 
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different and vacillating. Verbal battle also had to be waged 
with the Tory publicists. 

Quite early the struggle became one of literary warfare 
as well as military. Tory satirists meant to laugh down the 
outbreak, sneer it out of existence, and make it appear to 
all the world as ridiculous and vulgar. Their attacks car. 
ried imprecations against the rebels, mockingly deriding 
their low rank in life: 

Priests, tailors and cobblers fill with heroes the camp, 
And sailors, like crawfish, crawl out of each swamp;!! 
John Ferdinand Smyth, a New England Loyalist, in a bal. 
lad, ‘“The Rebels,” epitomized them as follows: 
With loud peals of laughter, your sides, sirs, would crack, 
To see General Convict and General Shoe-Black, 
With their hunting-shirts and rifle-guns; 
See Cobblers and quacks, rebel priests and the like, 
Pettifoggers and barbers, with sword and with pike, 


All strutting, the standard of Satan beside, 
And honest names using, their black deeds to hide.!? 


Much of the invective from both camps was printed without 
signature. Hence we can not pay tribute to the composer 
of this lilting Tory ballad that has one singing it at the 
close of the first stanza. 


The Congress 


These hardy knaves and stupid fools, 
Some apish and pragmatic mules, 
Some servile acquiescing tools,— 
These, these compose the Congress! 


When Jove resolved to send a curse, 
And all the woes of life rehearse, 

Not plague, not famine, but much worse— 
He cursed us with a Congress 


Good Lord! disperse this venal tribe, 
Their doctrine let no fools imbibe— 
Let Balaam no more asses ride, 
Nor burdens bear to Congress. 
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Old Catiline, and Cromwell too, 

Jack Cade, and his seditious crew, 

Hail brother-rebel at first view, 

And hope to meet the Congress.13 
Inthe New York Gazette, a Loyalist publication upon which 
Hopkinson turned his acidulous pen, there appeared this 
estimate of the instigators of the Revolution: 
An unprincipled and disappointed faction in the mother country and an 
infernal, dark-designing group of men in America audaciously styling 
themselves a Congress,...obscure, pettifogging attorneys, bankrupt shop- 
keepers, outlawed smugglers, ... wretched banditti,...the refuse and dregs 
of mankind.!4 

In retaliation, Hopkinson and a number of other scrib- 

blers took up pen in defense of the ‘wretched banditti.” 
Their techniques varied with the individual; each in his 
own manner strove to shatter the ingrained feeling of infer- 
iority and servility of the colonists. Hopkinson’s qualities, 
contrasted with those of the men with whom we associate 
him, are worth noting. Usually they were grim, bitter, ve- 
hement, and unrelenting in their attack, whereas Hopkinson, 
though as keen as they, struck a note of puckishness. By 
nature he seems to have been a gentle, tender-hearted per- 
son, too full of amenity for harsh, denunciatory language. 
What he accomplished as a satirist was done with rare 
resort to bitterness and violence. Good-humored ridicule, 
an urbane evenness of temper, give the tone of his assaults. 
These qualities enabled him to retain the sympathies of his 


readers. By making the enemy cause appear absurd, he 
undoubtedly strengthened the morale and purpose of the 
colonists who many times were assailed by qualms of doubt 
and fear. To see a big, blustering bully made a laughing- 
stock is most heartening to the little fellow who has been the 
butt of his blows. Here lay Hopkinson’s peculiar talents. 
The first product of his pen in behalf of colonial protest 
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was “A Pretty Story,’ written under the pseudonym of 
‘Peter Grievous, Esq., A.B.C.D.E.” Known in some edi. 
tions of his works as ‘“The Old Farm and the New Farm,” jt 
is an allegory containing a sketch of the events causing 
the assemblage in the Carpenters’ Hall. It appeared in Sep. 
tember, 1774, and one can readily assume that copies came 
into the hands of some delegates to Congress. The shop of 
John Dunlap, his publisher, was located not far from Car. 
penters’ Hall. The preface is gay and debonair in tone, in. 
veigling one to read further without the least intimation of 
the serious exposition on Anglo-American relations that fol- 
lows. In amusing manner the allegory depicts the troubled 
events of the ten or twelve years prior to 1774. England 
is the Old Farm and America the New Farm; in the dealings 
of the Old with the New, the writer injects a note of delicate 
raillery and satire upon the spirit and methods followed by 
the former. The story is sufficiently fascinating to narrate 


in full, but for our purpose it is enough to note that it was 
a logical and laughable treatment of a serious theme, viz., 
the Oppressive acts; Stamp act, Townshend act, Declara- 
tory act, Boston Tea party, and the Boston Port bill, ending 
with an appointment of ‘‘an Overseer to hector and dom: 
neer”... “for which purpose, he was attended by a great 
number of mercenaries, and armed with more than common 


” 


authorities.” So hard-fisted became the Overseer that the 
inhabitants of the New Farm became irritated to the degree 
that they were going to do something about it. The agency 
through which action was to come was “‘the older members 
of the several Families on the New Farm (which) have met 
together in the hall of the Carpenters at Philadelphia.’ 
These wise gentlemen would finish the “Pretty Story” in 
their own way, and in so doing would decide whether tt 
would, upon the whole, turn out to be a pretty story or not." 
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The pamphlet went into three editions by 1775, indicating 
that it was popular and instrumental in clarifying certain 
issues. Professor Moses Coit Tyler praises the initial 
broadside and believes that the cause of the Revolution, 
from 1774 to its close, 


... At nearly every stage and emergency of it, was rescued from depression, 
was quickened, was cheered forward, was given strength, by the vivacity of 
this delightful writer.1® 


Hopkinson’s allegory is praised for its close adherence to 
the well-known events of history, but more for its aptness, 
its delicacy and humor that gives the reader pleasant sur- 
prises. The stern and technical debate between the colonies 
and the motherland is translated into a piquant and bewitch- 
ing novelette. When it became known that Hopkinson was 
the author of “A Pretty Story,” he took his place as a lead- 
ing writer of the rebel cause. 

Another, but more sombre, illustration of Hopkinson’s 
facility with political satire appeared just prior to the decla- 
ration of independence. He answered the letters of a cer- 
tain “Cato” who had written a series of powerful essays 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette, attacking the heretical spirit 
of the colonists. “‘Cato” turned out to be Doctor William 
Smith, provost of the College of Philadelphia, a friend of 
Hopkinson, and his former teacher. Dr. Smith was a de- 
fender of American rights, but was opposed to a break 
with England. He was certain that England would soon be 
convinced of her faulty policies and that steps of reconcilia- 
tion would follow. To cut loose or to ally themselves with 
any foreign power would be tragic for the colonists. Writ- 
ten in Biblical style and language, Hopkinson’s reply reads 


like the vision of some ancient seer prophesying the events 


of the year 1 776. 
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Now it shall come to pass in the latter days, that a new people shall rise up in 
a far country, etc., etc. 


These new people are at first kindly dealt with by the “king 
of islands,” but in time a ‘‘North” wind blasts them, maim. 
ing and wounding many. Eventually a prophet rises among 
them to start a new order and erect a high wall to keep out 
the “North” wind. “Cato” is attacked for wheedling the 
people with gold and silver, which are really the fetters of 
slavery, to keep their trust in the old order. In time the 
people uproot the old, rotten regime, symbolized by a 
decaying old tree, and plant a new, happy, and powerful 
nation. “Cato” and all his works shall die.’* To a harried 
and oppressed band of rebels, not always knowing their 
exact course nor surety of purpose, here was conviction and 
cheerful optimism that encouraged them to bring about 
fulfillment of the prophecy. With this work Hopkinson def. 
nitely aligned himself with his countrymen, severing the last 
tie that had bound him to those from whom he could have 
received much in the way of material things. 

A “Letter Written by a Foreigner on the Character of 
the English Nation” made its appearance in 1777. This 
was an ingenious account of a philosophical foreigner visit- 
ing England in 1776 who gives an amusing but sharp analy- 
sis of the Englishman’s vices, foibles, and absurdities 
Attention is particularly paid to the treatment of the colon 
ists. If ever words were designed to lay the ghost of too 
great a reverence for the English they are these: 

The general character of the English is certainly the most fantastic and 
absurd that ever fell to the lot of any known nation... An Englishman wil 
treat his enemy with great generosity, and his friend with ingratitude and 
inhumanity. He will be lavish with his wealth when he has but little of it, 
and become a miserly wretch when fortune pours her favors into his puri. 
He will brave the utmost hardships, and encounter the severest trials with 
heroic fortitude; and will drown or hang himself because the wind is in the 


east. He will lend large sums to a stranger on the slightest security, and wl! 
refuse his nearest relation the means of subsistence. Today his heart expands 
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with social benevolence; tomorrow he is cold, sullen, and morose. Today 
he possesses the wealth of a nabob; tomorrow he refuses a sixpence to a 
beggar, lest he should himself be reduced to the want of that sixpence. In a 
word, contradiction and absurdity make an Englishman. 


Expanding his characterization, Hopkinson says the English 
who “assume to themselves the character of being the most 
just, generous, and humane nation in the world,” encourage 
the trade in slaves. In India, Clive has persecuted and slain 
many hapless natives by sword, famine, and cruelty. The 
great warrior returned to England with a wife set in dia- 
monds, was made a lord—and then cut his throat with a 
penknife. Not even the reigns of the twelve Caesars could 
exceed English tyranny and inhumanity in the East Indies. 
Now, continues the foreigner, because his loyal subjects in 
America will not acknowledge that two and two make five, 
not four, the king has sent not only his own fleets and armies 
but has hired mercenary banditti to enforce this new dogma 
upon them. Wild Indians and negroes have been enlisted to 
persecute the Americans until they will admit that two and 
two do make five. The English people are not responsible 
for the war, but the king and his ministers. The English 
voters are docile because the typical Englishman is one who 
“believes in the Athanasian Creed, reverences the splendor 
of the court, and makes pinheads. This is the sum total of 
religion, politics, and trade.” With neat, rapier-like thrusts, 
Hopkinson limns the restricted mentality and narrow out- 
look of the English. Nothing great or good exists outside 
of their tiny isle. They know nothing beyond their own 
trade, their parents, and their parish. 

A manufacturer has been brought up a maker of pin-heads. He has been at 
this business forty years, and of course makes pin-heads with great dexterity; 
but he cannot make a whole pin for his life. He thinks it is the perfection 
of human nature to make pin-heads. He leaves other matters to inferior 
abilities... Talk to him of the British constitution, he will tell you—“it is a 


glorious constitution.” Ask him what it is, and he is ignorant of its first prin- 
tiples; but he is sure that he can make and sell pin-heads under it.18 
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These are the words of a man who had earlier pleaded for 
loyal adherence of the colonies to England. Now he was 
employing his playful writings, full of humorous power, to 
disrupt the alliance he had so ardently advocated. Now it 
was expedient to handle the mother country and his English 
cousins caustically and contemptuously in order to shatter 
the intellectual and spiritual restraint of the colonists. Only 
with this achieved would they make a bolder, more deter. 
mined approach to questions of political authority and 
control. 

Ridding the colonial mind of its inhibitions was only a 
part of what was perhaps an unconscious propaganda of 
humor. How could the respect and trust of a rude militia, 
and, quite often, of a dissident populace, nominally rebel. 
lious, for the leaders of the insurrection be increased? 
Shortly after the victories at Trenton and Princeton, when 
colonial spirits were flushed with success, the moment 
seemed psychological for the appearance of ‘A Political 
Catechism.” Hopkinson reviewed the causes of the war in 
a series of questions and answers, giving a humorous sketch 
of King George, whose chief virtues are “‘injustice, obsti- 
nacy, and folly.” Skilfully, he contrasts this portrait witha 
eulogy on George Washington as commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. 

To him the title of Excellency is applied with peculiar propriety. He is the 
best and greatest man the world ever knew. In private life, he wins the 
hearts and wears the love of all who are so happy as to fall within the circl: 
of his acquaintance... He retreats like a General, and attacks like a Hero. 
Had he lived in the days of idolatry, he had been worshipped as a God 


One age cannot do justice to his merit; but a grateful posterity shall, for 4 
succession of ages, remember the great deliverer of his country.9 


In a similar vein there appeared in the Pennsylvania 


Packet, April 8, 1778, a rousing song designed to bolster 
flagging spirits. Entitled “The Toast,” homage is paid to 
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Washington, ‘‘our glory and pride,” and to the cause of free- 
dom that can not fail.”° 

But encouragement to fighting men must be continuous 
and stimulating in order to be effective. Reverses that might 
be dangerously disheartening were falling on the colonials. 
General Burgoyne was advancing triumphantly from Que- 
bec by way of Lake Champlain. Fort Ticonderoga was 
taken in the summer of 1777, and the British army was pre- 
paring to move down the Hudson, severing the New Eng- 
land colonies from the others. Feeling success within his 
grasp, Burgoyne issued a pompous proclamation, ‘“‘a mas- 
terpiece of military gasconading and of thunder-dealing 
thetoric’”** designed to overwhelm the rebels and bring 
them to their senses. In magnanimous terms mercy was 
ofered to those who surrendered, but vengeance, swift and 
terrible, was threatened to those recalcitrants who persisted 
in opposition. Despite its bombastic note this was a very 
real threat, for Burgoyne was leading a powerful force; its 
efect on colonial morale was undoubtedly damaging, but in 
this crisis Hopkinson wielded his facile pen. There appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Packet, on August 26, a counter-procla- 
mation cleverly burlesquing the grandiloquent style used by 


the British general. The derisive salutation, aping Bur- 
goyne’s words, read, 


To John Burgoyne, esq., lieutenant-general of his majesty’s armies in Amer- 
ica; colonel of the queen’s regiment of light dragoons; governor of Fort- 
William in North-Britain; one of the representatives of the commons of 


Great Britain; and commanding an army and fleet employed on an expedi- 
tion from Canada, &c., &c., 


Most High! Most Mighty! Most Puissant! 


and Sublime Lieutenant- 
General !22 


In mocking tones Hopkinson continued to picture the horror 
and fear of “we the reptiles of America” at his approach. 
“The mountains trembled before thee, and the trees of the 
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forest bowed their lofty heads: the vast lakes of the west 
were chilled at thy presence, and the stupendous cataract of 
Niagara bellowed at thy approach.” In comparison how 
great was the trepidation and terror of the miserable Amer. 
icans at his irresistible advance in which all was laid waste 
with fire and sword, “‘more fully to display the justice and 
mercy of your king.” How foolish were the colonists to 
believe he had come to destroy them when in reality his sole 
purpose was “restoring the rights of the constitution to a 
froward and stubborn generation.” Hadn’t he, Burgoyne, 


a member of the Commons, said so, and who will doubt what 
a Commons man asserts? To restore the rights of the con- 
stitution an amiable band of savages was turned loose to 
scalp wives and children and to desolate the country. 


This they have actually performed with their usual skill and clemency; and 
we yet remain insensible of the benefit—we yet remain unthankful for such 
unparalleled goodness... we submit—we submit—most puissant colonel of the 
queen’s regiment of light dragoons, and governor of Fort William in North 
Britain! We humbly offer our heads to the tomahawk, and our bellies to 
the bayonet—For who can resist the power of your eloquence? Who can 
withstand the terror of your arms? 


Burgoyne’s sublime proclamation will be heeded despite the 
blood of the slain, the cries of violated virginity, and slaugh- 
tered infants. Hopkinson concluded his satire in these words 
of mock cowardice: 


Forbear, then, thou magnanimous lieutenant-general—forbear to denounce 
vengeance against us... We are domestic—we are industrious—we are in- 
firm and timid—we shall remain quietly at home, and not remove our cattle 
our corn, or forage, in anxious expectation that you will come at the head 
of troops in the full powers of health, discipline, and valour, and take posses- 
sion of them for yourselves. Behold our wives and daughters, our flocks and 
herds, our goods and chattels, are they not at the mercy of our lord the king, 
and of his lieutenant-general, member of the house of commons, and goverao! 
of Fort-William in North Britain, & c., &c., &c., 

A. B. 

2. 

E. F. 


Cum multis alii. 
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The British were being laughed at by this little man, laughed 
at in a time when the Continentals were facing one of the 
gravest dangers of the war. Such humor is contagious, and 
readers of the Pennsylvania Packet and the Pennsylvania 
Gazette greeted this counter proclamation of Burgoyne’s 
manifesto with gales of laughter. It fitted exactly the mood 
and need of the moment. At a time of popular panic it 
served as an antidote for a situation in which there was much 
to give real alarm. “So long as men can be made to laugh, 
sonorously and convulsively, over the ridiculous aspects of 
a dangerous situation, they are not likely to be stampeded by 
it in a paroxysm of fright.’’** This was Hopkinson’s sig- 
nificant contribution to the colonial cause, and, more 
specifically, to the defeat and capture of Burgoyne three 
months later at Stillwater. 

The years 1777 and 1778 were years of menace, when 
the lamp of victory burned low for the rebels; many weighed 
the advisability and prospects of continuing the warfare 
against a foe so vastly superior. Encouragement was needed 
to bolster waning courage and fortitude. To this end Hop- 
kinson wrote the stirring ‘““Camp Ballad.” 


Make room, Oh! ye kingdoms in hist’ry renowned,— 
Whose arms have in battle with glory been crowned,— 
Make room for America,—another great nation 

Arising to claim in your council a station. 


With glory immortal she here sits enthroned, 

Nor fears the vain vengeance of Britain disowned; 
Whilst Washington guards her, with heroes surrounded, 
Her foes shall with shameful defeat be confounded. 


To arms, then to arms!—'tis fair freedom invites us; 
The trumpet, shrill sounding, to battle excites us; 
The banners of virtue unfurled shall wave o’er us, 
Our Heroes lead on, and the foe fly before us. 


On Heaven and Washington placing reliance, 

We'll meet the bold Britain, and bid him defiance; 
Our cause we'll support, for ’tis just and ’tis glorious— 
When men fight for freedom, they must be victorious.24 
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The “Camp Ballad” appeared first in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, April 4, 1778, over the signature of ‘‘Bob Jingle.” 
Immediately popular, it was copied by the Pennsylvania 
Packet four days later and the Pennsylvania Evening Pos 
on the last day of June. The Post indicated that it was sung 
to a popular air by entitling it, “A song to the Tune of Pep. 
erell and Pumpkinville People.” 

“Date Obolum Belisario” was Hopkinson’s chant of 
victory over the defeat of Burgoyne. It was an allegory in 
verse, exulting over the pompous, vaunted forces of Britan. 
nia, for now she is a miserable woman— 

All seated on the ground, 
With oaken staff and hat of straw, 
And tatters hanging round. 
Begging alms she tells the poet of her happier days, days of 
wealth, splendor, and power. But then, through the miscon- 
duct of her youngest son, George, she has been reduced to 
wretched poverty and misery. 
A shield and lance once graced these hands, 
Perhaps you’ve heard my fame; 
For I was known in distant lands— 
Britannia is my name. 
Britannia now in rags you see— 
I beg from door to door; 
Oh! give, kind sir, for charity, 
A penny to the poor.26 
The picture of proud Britannia humiliated and reduced to 
begging from every passerby, stretched as the allegory may 
seem, can not but have had a favorable psychological effect 
upon the colonial mind. The Pennsylvania Packet printed 
the poem on April 22, 1778, and the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post ran it on July 6. 

The defeats inflicted upon the colonials at Brandywine 
and Germantown by Sir William Howe resulted in the 
English occupation of Philadelphia during the winter oI 
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1777-1778. The British army was at first regarded in ter- 
ror and awe by the inhabitants, but as winter wore on, 
familiarity, if not breeding contempt, did produce derision. 
This may have been due to Howe’s fondness “‘for the smiles 
of pretty women, for balls and routs, for dinners, theatri- 
cals, heavy gaming, and heavy drinking...”** To the na- 
tives this mode of military life smacked of opera bouffe, 
and plans were conceived to have some fun at the expense 
of the British. Up the Delaware at Bordentown, so it is 
believed, floating mines in the form of powder kegs were pre 
pared in the cooper shop of Joseph Borden. The invention 
is usually attributed to David Bushnell. On January 1, 
1778, these were sent floating down the Delaware—New 
Year’s greetings—with the intent of annoying British ship- 
ping at Philadelphia. Fortunately for the British, they 
had drawn up their vessels into docks out of the way of float- 
ing ice and consequently suffered no damage from the kegs. 
Tradition has it that some boys went out in a rowboat to 
examine these strange objects and that one of the boys was 
inured when their boat blew up. This caused fear and con- 
sternation among the English sailors and soldiers, accord- 
ing to a highly colored account of the incident, attributed to 
Hopkinson,** appearing in the New Jersey Gazette, Janu- 
ary 20. As the kegs drew near, 


...some reported that these kegs were filled with armed rebels; who were to 
issue forth at dead of night, as the Grecians did of old from their wooden 
horse at the siege of Troy, and take the city by surprise; asserting that they 
had seen the points of their bayonets thro’ the bungholes of the kegs. 


Excitedly, with sword and battle cry, the kegs were attacked, 
and all day long the battle waged. Finally, Howe sent a 
fast vessel to England to proclaim his victory. This was the 
sober testimony of an eyewitness, said the Gazette. Re- 
counted in all sincerity, this ludicrous battle put the populace 
ina jocose frame of mind and set the mood for the work by 
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which Hopkinson is best remembered, the jingling, doggerel 
verse, “The Battle of the Kegs.” It first appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, on March 4, 1778, and soon estab. 
lished itself as one of the most popular ballads of the Revo. 
lution. Mere doggerel, and by no means the best of Hop. 
kinson’s verse, it flew, as Professor Tyler relates, from col- 
ony to colony, “like some merry messenger of gay tidings; 
...in many a camp, and along a thousand highroads, and by 
ten thousand patriot firesides, it gave the weary and anxious 
people the luxury of genuine and hearty laughter in very 
scorn of the enemy.’ Because it is Hopkinson’s best known 
work there is a strong temptation to reproduce it here in its 
entirety. Space, however, does not permit.’’®° Set to music, 
possibly by Hopkinson, the ballad became popular among 
the provincials and was sung on many an occasion. Testi- 
mony to this is given by Dr. James Thatcher, in his 4 Mili- 
tary Journal of the American Revolutionary War, under the 
date of July 10, 1780: 

Our drums and fifes afforded us a favorite amusement till evening, when we 
were delighted with the song composed by Mr. Hopkinson called the “Battle 
of the Kegs” sung in the best style by a number of gentlemen.3! 

It was republished in pamphlet form and as a broadside. 
Hopkinson sent a copy done in his own hand to his friend 
Benjamin Franklin. The reasons for its popularity are obvi 
ous. When Hopkinson’s name is mentioned today one 
immediately thinks of him in two regards—as a signer of the 
declaration of independence, and the composer of “The 
Battle of the Kegs.” 

Briefly laying aside the delicately tipped pen of satire, 
Hopkinson resorted to wielding it as a meat-axe of invective 
against the Loyalists. His respect for many Tories was 
scant, for he believed a goodly portion of American Toryism 
was founded on snobbish sentiment. He regarded them 4 
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sources of irritation and danger to the patriots and did not 
hesitate to ridicule their social prepossessions. Their social 
prestige and aristocratic flavor were, however, serious obsta- 
cles to the rebel cause. As sources of danger destructive to 
American morale, their activities included spying on the 
American armies, furnishing supplies to the British, counter- 
feiting Continental currency, scheming desertions from the 
patriot army, and spreading false, troubling rumors. Prom- 
inently engaged in these underground affairs was Joseph 
Galloway, a wealthy Philadelphian and a member of the 
First Continental congress. At the outbreak of the revolt, 
Galloway had seemed to support it, but had then gone over 
to the British, supplying them with information and advice. 
His plans included the kidnapping of the New Jersey provin- 
cial officials and also the capture of the Continental Con- 
gress. When Philadelphia fell to the British, he was named 
to head the civil government of that city. 

On January 21, 1778, the same date as the publishing of 
“The Battle of the Kegs,” Hopkinson addressed a scorching 
letter to Galloway, reproaching him for his treachery, his 
subserviency to the British, and his treatment of prisoners 
of war incarcerated in Philadelphia. He looked forward to 
Galloway’s degradation and banishment as a traitor.®* 
Incidentally, when Howe returned to England in 1778, Gal- 
loway accompanied him, abandoning a $200,000 estate. 

The attack on the Tories continued with “A Letter to 
the Editor of the New Jersey Gazette.” This was in finer 
vein than the Galloway letter, yet a caustic essay on wartime 
propaganda as used by the British. Through the spread of 
tumors and false reports, the enemy had secured unfair ad- 
vantages. Pamphlets and the Tory newspapers of New 
York and Philadelphia were the media of circulation, the 
editors being the “liars general”—“innumerable lies” were 
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played off ‘‘from the batteries of Rivington and Gaine,.”® 
It would be fruitless to counteract this weapon with serious 
answers, wrote Hopkinson, truth and reason could not ayail, 
so he proposed that the patriots adopt the same weapon, 
Congress should establish “lying offices” in New York and 
Philadelphia, and publish this advertisement : 

WANTED, for the continental service, a person well qualified for the office of 
liar general to the United States: Also three assistants or petit-liars, in said 
office. Those who are willing and able to serve their country in this depart- 


ment are requested to send their names to .... on or before the first day of 
March next. 


As it is supposed there may be a number of persons well versed in this art 
among the tories, free pardon and good encouragement will be given to such 
as will exert their ly ng faculties in favour of their country. 

N. B. Specimens of ability will be required of the candidates.34 

It has not been established that this amusing letter was ever 
published in the New Jersey Gazette or in Philadelphia 
papers, for search in the files of these for 1778 does not 
reveal it. 


Hopkinson was aware of that element in the colonies 


that shifted sides with the fortunes of war. Hence, on May 
6, 1778, there appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet a metri- 
cal allegory of Aesop’s fable, ‘The Birds, the Beasts, and 
the Bat.”” The closing lines describing the political trimmer 
are particularly good: 


*Mongst us too many, like the Bat, 
Inclin’d to this side or to that 

As in’trest leads—or wait to see 

Which party will the strongest be. 

Let such old Aesop’s fable take 

And conscience th’ application make.25 


The Huntington manuscript version, Huntington library, 
San Marino, California, bears this added couplet: 


May we not think when Aesop penn’d this story 
He had seen something like a modern Tory ?3% 


One can hear patriot chuckles. 
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A second opportunity to satirize a Tory proclamation 
came in July, 1779. William Tryon, the last royal gov- 
ernor of New York, and Sir George Collier, British naval 
commander, after sacking several Connecticut towns, issued 
a proclamation similar in form and spirit to that of Bur- 
goyne. The colonists were urged to submit but threatened 
with severe punishment if they continued rebellious. Hop- 
kinson burlesqued the peace offer in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of July 22 in his, 

The Most Gracious Address of Admiral Collier and General Tryon to the 
People of Connecticut. 
This he said was “a just translation throughout” of the 
original proclamation. The closing lines, presumably the 
words of Collier and Tryon, are these: 

As ’twill be dark thro’out the land 

Before this letter gets to hand; 

For your convenience we propose, 

And out of love sincere—God knows, 

To fire some houses—three or four— 

And they perhaps may kindle more: 

That by so great a blaze of light, 

You may see our intentions right, 

And clearly read, tho’ it be night.37 

As the struggle wore on, Hopkinson found time, though 
holding the offices of treasurer of loans and judge of the 
admiralty in the years 1778 to 1781, to write several bal- 
lads. His official duties obliged him to give much industry 
and attention to their administration. One has to admire 
the versatility of a man who could sit down and compose 
verse with an impeachment trial hanging over his head. This 
confronted Hopkinson in December, 1780, when he was 
impeached, after a bitter quarrel with the Board of Treas- 
ury, for corruption in office. He had the happy faculty of 
throwing off annoying burdens and anxieties; a healthy 
mental equilibrium allowed him to exclude detractions that 
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impede the task in hand. One of the better ballads, pub. 
lished as a broadside in 1780, was “A Tory Medley.” 
Three Tories, a broker, a printer, and a “Quaker demure.” 
assemble to settle the affairs of the nation: 

The first, by Profession a Broker, 

Impertinent, noisy, and vain, 


Without Wit would be fain thought a Joker 
And vended hard Money for Gain. 


The second, a Printer by Trade, 
Who dealt in hard Words with the Scholars; 
And ev’ry vile pamphlet he made 
He sold off at Ten paper Dollars. 


The third was a Quaker demure, 
Whose Religion was keeping his Hat on; 
He sigh’d and he groan’d, to be sure, 

But his heart was as wicked as Satan.38 


With this introduction each character then sings a song, 
the broker leading off with encouragement of the Tories, 
boasting how he has weakened the Americans by degrading 
their currency; now he must hurry off to meet a Jew whois 


helping in his patriotic labors. The printer’s song, to the 
tune of “God Save the King,” curses the rebels, praises the 
Tories, and laments the failures of the British. Finally, the 
Quaker bemoans the persecution he has suffered at the hands 
of those “sons of Belial,” the rebels. The pious Quaker re- 
flects thus upon the policy of Howe: 


When first he touch’d our friendly Shores, 
And Pow’r was in his hand, 

He Rebels should have hang’d by Scores 
And purg’d this guilty Land. 


But for our Sins the wicked Crew 
Of Rebels-will prevail. 
Therefore we’ve nothing now to do 
But for to weep & wail. 
One possible explanation why the ‘‘Medley”’ does not appear 
in the collection of “The Miscellaneous Essays and Occa- 


sional Writings” lies in the fact that they were not prepared 
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fer publication until 1791 and 1792. By this time the bit- 
terness between factions had abated, much of the rancor 
of the war was being forgotten, and a new generation was 
gradually replacing the old. Hopkinson and his family, in 
selecting the works to appear in the printed volumes, may 
have thought it advisable and in the interests of good taste 
to omit some of the harsher, inflammatory verse and prose. 

What is believed to have been the last barb Hopkinson 
hurled at the Tories concerns James Rivington, ‘King’s 
Printer for New York,” and publisher of the Royal Gazette. 
Rivington had consistently attacked the patriots during the 
war, but, after Yorktown, he assumed a more conciliatory 
attitude. There are grounds for believing Rivington turned 
traitor to the British by becoming an American spy. Proba- 
bility is given to this by the fact that he was allowed to con- 
tinue publishing his paper after the British had evacuated 
New York.*® Hopkinson doubted the good faith of the ap- 
parent repentance of the Tory publisher—we have his 


opinion of political trimmers—and on November 10, 1781, 
the Pennsylvania Packet carried an “Advertisement” an- 
nouncing Rivington’s intention of leaving the country and 
offering his stock to be sold at public auction. A few choice 


articles Hopkinson offered from the shop of Rivington are 
these : 


BOOKS 


The Right of Great Britain to the Dominion of the Sea—a poetical Fiction 

The Conquest of the four Southern rebel Colonies, with Notes critical and 
explanatory by Earl Cornwallis 

Tears of Repentance: or, the present state of the loyal Refugees in New York, 
and elsewhere 

MAPS AND PRINTS 
An elegant Map of the British Empire in North America, upon a very small 
scale 

The Battle of Saratoga, and The Surrender at York; two elegant Prints, 

cut in Copper, and dedicated to the King 
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PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 


Multiplying Glasses; whereby the numbers of an Enemy may be greatly 
increased to cover the disgrace of a defeat, or enhance the glory of a 
Victory 

Pocket glasses for short sighted Politicians 


PATENT MEDICINES 
Cordial Drops for low spirits, prepared for the special use of the Honorable 


the Board of loyal Refugees at New York 
Anodyne Elixir, for quieting Fears and Apprehensions: very necessary for 

Tories in all parts of America 
N. B. To every purchaser to the value of five Pounds, ‘vill be delivered gratis, 

one quire of counterfeit Continental Currency. Also, two quires of 

Proclamations offering Pardon to Rebels.4 

The tingling, and at times tormenting ridicule of Francis 
Hopkinson effectively accomplished the purpose for which it 
was designed. He had adopted the fine-edged weapon of 
satire to do battle against the enemy without and within. To 
his task he brought a keen intellect, a great degree of culture, 
versatility, and a forceful, witty style. These qualities were 
feared more by his opponents than the blunt, violent out- 
bursts of some of his compatriots. 

True, much he wrote would not stand criticism by mod- 
ern literary standards, but he was writing for an end and he 
shaped the means he thought most effective toward that end. 
If literature is the mind of society, that of the Revolutionary 
era is characterized by a love for epigrams, lampoons, bur- 
lesques, and satire. In this pattern, Hopkinson’s literary 
contributions were published and republished in many jour- 
nals throughout the colonies, and must have been read bya 
large number of people. The salutary effect they had upon 
the spirits of his readers has hitherto been indicated; they 
were a first line of defense and a tonic encouraging inspired 


offense. Franklin, after receiving autographed copies of 
“Date Obolum Belisario” and “The Battle of the Kegs,” 
wrote Hopkinson, “I thank you for the political Squibs; 
they are well made. I am glad to find such plenty of good 
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powder."*? The potent qualities of the ‘‘powder” are at- 
tested to by one of Hopkinson’s contemporaries, the cele- 
brated Philadelphian, Doctor Benjamin Rush. Doctor Rush 
paid high tribute to his public services as a writer: 

_..the various causes which contributed to the establishment of the Inde- 
pendence and federal government of the United States, will not be fully 
traced, unless much is ascribed to the irresistible influence of the ridicule 


which he [Francis Hopkinson] poured forth, from time to time, upon the 
enemies of those great political events.42 


Another writer, Thomas I. Wharton, in Notes on the 
Provincial Literature of Pennsylvania, gives an analysis of 
Hopkinson’s character : 

A poet, a wit, a patriot, a chemist, a mathematician, and a Judge of the 
Admiralty: his character was composed of a happy union of qualities and 


endowments, commonly supposed to be discordant; and with the humor of 
Swift and Rabelais, he was always on the side of virtue and social order.4% 


Eulogies of Hopkinson are numerous. Reviews and 
criticisms of his literary work appeared in the periodicals of 
the day. His leading characteristics, thought one of his 
critics, were extraordinary versatility, brilliant imagination, 
and genuine humor, free of low and vulgar allusions. Among 
the Revolutionary satirists, he is conspicuous for his unfail- 
ing good nature that sparkled with an individual charm. 
He harried the foe with good-humored raillery where others 
resorted to insult and abuse. His lightness of touch was an 
antidote to the serious-minded, hesitant, American patriots. 
That he retained it in the cirsis of the Revolution is hardly 
less than a mark of genius. Upon his death in 1791, at the 
age of 54 years, an elegy appeared in the May number of the 


Columbian Magazine, extolling his character and literary 
effort : 


The steady foe of tyranny confess’d, 
Yet with such art and Gentleness reproved, 
That though some feared his pen, the man was loved. 
And be this line upon his tombstone writ— 
The friend of virtue and the friend of wit.44 
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Russian Envoys at the Court 


of Louis XIV, 1681-1687 


MH 
C. B. O’BRIEN 


"Te POLITICAL scene in Europe in the closing decades 


of the seventeenth century, like many other periods 

in history, has much in common with the present. 
Europe at that time also had a strong man, who, by means of 
superior armed forces, sinister diplomacy, propaganda. 
sabotage, and the most sagacious planning held a great part 
of Western Europe in fear of permanent subjection. Four 
serious questions confronted Europe: the Spanish succes. 
sion, the checking of French aggression, colonial trade 
rivalry, and religious toleration. The first great problem 
included the issues of the last three. In a word, the prob- 
lem of Western Europe was “Spain.” Was Louis XIV 
going to add Spain, with her vast American possessions, to 
France’s already swollen empire? Protestant and Catholic 
alike opposed such an event, yet, up to the English revolu- 
tion of 1689, efforts to check Louis had failed. 

The aims of Louis XIV were known in all Europe—to 
extend his frontiers to the Rhine, gain as much of the Spat- 
ish inheritance as possible, seize the imperial crown from 
the Habsburgs, and remold Western Europe into a moder 


Carolingian empire. As one French contemporary, Fenelon, 


epitomized the matter: 
... if the King of Spain should happen to die without issue... we have # 


certain right to the succession to Spain. We shall have the key of Holland 
... and all the commerce of Germany and the northern ports. Nothing would 
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hinder us during some Turkish war from subduing Germany itself. England 
would be exposed and dare not withstand us. We should be the tyrants of 
all Europe. All Europe has, therefore, a right to concur in excluding us from 
this succession; at the same time that we are entitled to it by written laws.1 


Louis XIV’s diplomacy in Western Europe has been 
ably described by scholars in numerous works. His rela- 
tions with states of Eastern Europe, however, and with Rus- 
sia, in particular, are less widely known, and further reveal 
the basic issues of European diplomacy, as well as the diff- 
culties which Russia’s first steps in the sharp game of 
European politics engendered. Russia gained little more 
than experience from the embassies sent to France in 1681 
and 1687, but the account of the negotiations throws con- 
siderable light on the failure of Western Europe to realize 
the change which Russia’s entry into European diplomacy 
had made in the balance of power. 

The interest of France in Russia really began with the 
wars of Tzar Alexis with Poland. Franco-Russian relations 
were from the first complicated by an apparent failure, on 
both sides, to realize the conflict which existed in the political 
aspirations of the two countries. Russia’s urge to the Black 
sea had become strong in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The greatest dangers to Alexis’ control of the 
Ukraine were not the Poles and Swedes, but the Tartars 
and Turks, who were potential friends of France in her 
struggle against the Habsburgs. It took a half century of 
blundering diplomacy to clarify the issues. 

Louis gained his first inkling of the effect Russian ambi- 
tions would have on his Northern system, in 1657, when 
Russia attacked Sweden. Tzar Alexis had refused the aid 
of France in negotiating a peace with Sweden, and had 
openly showed his displeasure with Desminiéres, Louis’ 
agent at the conference.” Again, in 1672, Alexis sent Andrew 


\ 


inus to Louis to urge him to abandon his war against 
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Holland and turn his legions against the Turks,—‘“the com. 
mon enemy of all Christians.” Louis refused. He received 
Vinius politely, gave him 500 pistoles, and sent him home 
with a letter full of political advice. 

Russia’s urge southward and her desire to secure either 
the aid or neutrality of France in her advance against the 
Turks persisted during the reign of Feodor and his suc. 
cessors. 

Late in March, 1681, J. Potemkin and E. Volkov, 
envoys extraordinary of Tzar Feodor Alekseevich, arrived 
in Calais. M. de Courtebonne, lieutenant of the king in 
Calais, immediately notified the Marquis de Croissy, minis 
ter and secretary of state for foreign affairs, of their arrival. 
Louis sent M. Storf,? a gentleman of his household, to 
greet them, and to arrange their conduct to Versailles: 
Storf arrived two weeks later and found the envoys installed 
at a local inn. Several modest courtesies had been extended 
to them, but their lack of grace in receiving these attentions, 
and their meager generosity in returning favors, made 
their sojourn there somewhat awkward. In the middle of 
April, they departed for Versailles via Boulogne, Abbeville, 
Beaumont, and St. Denis. The journey took three weeks 
and was marked by frequent encounters with royal dign:- 
taries. At their arrival in Versailles, the usual rigid court 
etiquette was observed. French and Swiss regiments pre- 
sented arms and sounded drums. In a short time, their 
audience with the king was announced. Dressed in heavy, 
fur-lined robes and accompanied by officials, interpreters 
servants, and 110 Swiss guards, they proceeded through 
long corridors toward the royal apartments. A secretary 
of the Russian embassy carried the letter of the Tzar o 
high for all to observe. At their entry into the royal bet 
chamber, Storf, with some difficulty, persuaded the ambas 
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sadors to remove their hats, whereupon they were ushered 
into the grand cabinet. Here sat Louis XIV in a magnificent 
armchair, surrounded by the dauphin and other princes of 
the blood. 

The interview was formal in nature and noteworthy 
from only one point of view,—the unfavorable impression it 
produced on both sides. The psychology of French court 
etiquette completely escaped the comprehension of the Rus- 
sian visitors. Their bold requests for petty honors to be 
shown their Tzar must have amused and surprised Louis. 
Outwardly the pattern of a royal audience was maintained, 
but actually the interview was awkward and marred by 
quibbling over etiquette. At a proper moment, the Russians 
presented their gifts;—quantities of the most luxurious 
sables, made up into robes, coats, and other articles, as well 
as gold and silver textiles from Persia. The magic beauty of 
the rare northern furs must have warmed even the jaded eye 
of le roi soleil. As to the practical results of the interview, 
they were negligible. Even the project of a treaty of com- 
merce which the envoys had thought would serve them as a 
means of obtaining political services was left unsettled. 

In 1683, Louis XIV prepared a memoir to serve as an 
instruction to M. de la Picquetierre, who was to be sent 
to Moscow as envoy extraordinary of France. The embassy 
never took place. The French court was badly informed on 
Russian affairs at the time and knew nothing of either the 
Strel’tsy revolt or accession of Ivan and Peter to the Rus- 
sian throne. The real rulers of Russia were Sophia, the 
sister of Ivan and Peter, and her favorite, Golitsyn. Both 
Sophia and Golitsyn were eager for closer relations with the 
West. While Louis’ armies occupied Luxemburg and Strass- 
burg, and his chambers of reunion gathered important im- 
perial cities into the French domain, Austria, Poland, and 
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Venice drew Russia into a holy league against the Turks. 
Still the idea persisted that Louis could somehow be drawn 
away from these attacks on the Empire into the coalition 
against the Turks. 

In 1685, a new Russian embassy composed of S. Alma. 
zov and S. Ippolitov arrived in Paris, ostensibly to acquaint 
Louis with recent political events in Moscow. The letter 
brought from the Tzars was formal and vague in charac. 
ter. The mission had no tangible results. In the same year, 
Russia opened her doors to French Protestants excluded 
from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes’ 
Many emigrated to the German suburb of Moscow, bring. 
ing with them great skill in craftsmanship and enlightenment 
along many lines. 

If, as Rambaud suggests,® the king of France, in his 
instructions to La Picquetierre in 1683, had deceived himself 
in hoping to engage Russia in his new continental policy, 
Sophia and her advisor, Golitsyn, were equally mistaken in 
1687 in once more seeking to draw Louis into their anti- 
Turkish coalition, which now included Pope Innocent XI, 
another avowed enemy of France. A Russian mission at the 
time, however, should have been well received in France. 
Both parties had large interests at stake, and the time 
was ripe for persuasion. 

At their arrival at Dunkirk in 1687, M. Storf was again 
sent to meet the envoys. Their entourage numbered 150 
men. Storf was given specific instructions as to how they 
were to be received. He was to speak candidly to them of 
the surprise of the French king at their sudden arrival with- 
out having given him previous notice, and of the necessity 
of observing French customs of diplomatic procedure. 
Storf carried out his instructions meticulously. He 
plained to them that if they were in doubt as to their abilit 
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to observe French customs of diplomacy it would be better 
for them to leave the country at once rather than to be sent 
home. Dolgorukii and Myshetskii expressed great aston- 
ishment at such questions, but promised good behavior. 

Minor difficulties began almost immediately. The cus- 
toms officials at Dunkirk had sealed the baggage of the 
Russian envoys so that it would not be opened until their 
arrival in Paris. Em route to the capital, however, their 
servants broke the baggage seals, and with their masters’ 
approval began selling much of the goods brought from 
Russia. When a French officer endeavored to stop this, he 
was grossly insulted, and one of the ambassadors even 
threatened him with a knife. Other disagreements ensued, 
and Louis decided not to grant them an audience. He sent 
them presents and a letter, and informed them that it was 
useless to open up negotiations. The Russians became difh- 
cult. They refused both the letter and the presents, and 
insisted on seeing Louis. The French tried starving them, 
removing their baggage, isolating them. Still they refused 
to depart from the kingdom in any orderly fashion. The 
French were finally forced to yield. The Russians were, first, 
to have an audience with the foreign minister at St. Denis, 
and would then be admitted to a royal audience. 

The discussions between the envoys and Colbert de 
Croissy which took place September rst at St. Denis largely 
revolved around the question of France’s entering the 
league against the Turks. De Croissy was asked if France 
would enter such a war. He replied that the French king 
never declared war without good reason, and that his 


Majesty “would be as unwise as he was wise . . .””* to declare 
such a war against the Turks. The French, he said, had just 
renewed the old capitulations with the Ottoman empire. 
Christian arms had already been successful in Hungary and 
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the Morea. French trade with the Levant would be ruined 
by such a war, and, in any event, France could only send a 
small body of troops against the Turks, at great expense, 
These troops would probably arrive too late to be of effec. 
tive value. He further stated that France was in serious 
danger of attack from her neighbors and had need of all 
her troops. De Croissy complained bitterly of the treat. 
ment the German emperor had given French troops in 
1664. They had been given poor camp sites, he said, and 
insufficient food, and had been criminally exposed to attacks 
from the enemy. 

Convinced of the hopelessness of actively engaging 
France in the league, the Russians tried to insure the nev- 
trality of France in the coming war with Turkey. Would 
the French king, they asked, agree not to attack any of the 
confederates in the course of their war with Turkey? The 
Frenchman replied that, if the allies would give his nation 
“no legitimate cause for war,” the king would be pleased if 
they continued to use their arms in defeating the infidel.” 

The Russians then spoke of commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries and of the need of sending French- 
men to Russia to arrange these matters. De Croissy asked 
if the Tzars would aid Jesuits and other missionaries in their 
travels to China. Dolgorukii replied that he had no orders 
regarding this matter, but that he had no doubt that the 
Tzars would readily aid them. Both matters were then 
dropped.” 

Soon after this discussion, a further dispute arose over 
the title of the Tzars. The Russians insisted that their 
rulers be addressed as “great sovereigns” in all letters and 
communications. The French refused this. There was only 
one great sovereign—Louis Quatorze. Matters went from 
bad to worse. Coercive measures were again applied, but 
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the Russians failed to yield. They were abruptly given 
their passports. Weeks later, after many rather infantile 
escapades, they departed for Spain with as malevolent a 
feeling toward France as France had toward them. Al- 
though the Academy of Inscriptions struck off a medal in 
honor of the embassy, and the sale of literature on Russia 
increased, the unfavorable impressions connected with the 
mission remained. 

In Russia, the Tzarevna Sophia, who was now regent, 
did not forget the treatment accorded her two envoys to 
France. In the reception that she gave two French Jesuits 
the following year in Russia, her feelings in the matter 
were clearly shown. Brothers d’Avril and Beauvollier had 
suddenly appeared in Moscow on their way to China, armed 
with a letter from Louis XIV and protected by an envoy of 
the Polish king. They had hardly arrived when a city inspec- 
tor notified them to leave the capital.’? The aid of Golitsyn, 
always friendly to westerners, was successfully enlisted. 
Hearing that they bore a letter from the French king, he 
promised them that there would be no delay. In the mean- 
time, an envoy of Brandenburg recalled to Sophia the un- 
pleasantries of the recent Russian mission in France, and 
how Louis’ conquest of the Palatinate had adversely affected 
the campaigns against the Turks. Keller, the Dutch resi- 
dent, reiterated the growing criticisms of the Jesuit order 
voiced in Western Europe. Even Golitsyn’s influence was 
unable to change the feeling of antipathy toward them. The 
passage of Brothers d’Avril and Beauvollier was refused, 
and they were ordered to leave Russia. 

Such events are small matters, but they show the reper- 
cussions in distant Moscow of Louis’ chambers of reunion, 
his invasion of the Netherlands, and his revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Russian missions to the West had 
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been failures, and strangely suggest the failure of recent 
missions to Western Europe under similar pressing circum. 
stances. They also reveal the difficulties connected with 
Russia’s emergence as a European power, and, above all, 
show the growing interrelationship of political events,—a 
fact which the world is still bitterly learning today. 
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New England Convention 
December 25, 1776, to January 2, 1777 


An ILLUSTRATION OF EARLY AMERICAN PARTICULARISM 
HH 
E. M. CoLEMAN 


UCH HAS already been written regarding the strug- 

gle for American independence, and it is not the 
purpose of this article to tell again an oft-told 

story. Occasionally, however, in reviewing the records of 
that epoch-making conflict, interesting and significant items 
are discovered which have received little more than passing 
mention in the works of the writers who have covered the 
period. Some of these items were of tremendous impor- 
tance at the time and are exceedingly helpful in studying the 
problems, developments, individual and sectional interests 
and activities, and the Congressional difficulties of the 
period. The light shed by these facts makes the more famil- 
iar aspects of the struggle stand out in bolder relief and 
lends clarity and understanding to the entire picture. The 
convention which is the subject of this article, originating in 
an effort to deal with a dangerous currency depreciation, 
was just such an item. It gathered momentum and increased 
importance under the pressure of changing events and 
proved to be one of the most significant developments of 
that dark winter when the patriot cause seemed all but lost. 
In the autumn of 1776, the New England states con- 
sidered the advisability of taking independent action to 
stabilize the currency and prevent depreciation from becom- 
ing even more serious. On November 16, 1776, the general 


assembly of Massachusetts passed a resolution which ap- 
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pointed Tristram Dalton and Azor Orne as a committee to 
meet with similar committees to be appointed by Ney 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut to consider 
ways and means of stabilizing the credit of these states 
According to this resolution, Massachusetts was to invite the 
other New England states to appoint delegates to join with 
the two it had appointed in a conference to be held at Proy. 
idence on December 10, for the purpose stated above. The 
rest of the states were to be informed of the action and 
invited to take similar measures. Congress was also to be 
given a full report on the purposes of the convention and 
the measures it adopted. Connecticut, however, declined to 
accept the invitation, and the convention was not held on the 
date proposed. Three reasons were given by Connecticut, on 
November 25, for this action.? In the first place, Congress 
was already considering the matter of the currency and had 
promised action upon it. Secondly, such a convention might 
““.. give umbrage to other States, and cause some unhappy 
jealousies, which might prove detrimental.” Thirdly, 
Connecticut had already taken steps to stabilize its credit by 
making its own currency and the bills issued by Congress 
legal tender in all transactions of a financial nature, and by 
regulating and fixing the prices which were henceforth to 
be charged for the necessities and conveniences of life. 
Events, however, soon changed the entire outlook and 
forced Connecticut to reconsider its action. On December 
8, General David Wooster wrote Congress from Saw-Pitts, 
Connecticut, that, on December 5, a British fleet containing 
eighty transports and eight men-of-war had anchored of 
New London.’ Governor Nicholas Cooke’s letter written 
to Congress from Providence, also on December 8, gave 
similar information but said that the British fleet, consist: 
ing of seventy-eight vessels and 8,000 men, had anchored at 
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Newport on the previous day and forced the 600 Rhode 
Island troops to evaculate their position.* Repeated ex- 
presses, he added, had been sent the other New England 
states on the subject. On December 9, Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, informed the Massachusetts 
Council that his state had changed its mind and now thought 
the proposed convention might have to be held as soon as 
the enemy went into winter quarters.” His own words reveal 
something of the seriousness of the situation. He wrote, on 
this occasion, as follows: 


...we hope we shall soon hear from you on this subject. May God 
Almighty give us a spirit of wisdom, fortitude, and resolution, in this evil 
day; and as the day is so may our strength be; but every means and exertion 
must be used. 


The situation, however, was such that something had to 
be done immediately, and Rhode Island was not slow to act. 
On December 13, the general assembly of that state passed 
two important resolutions on the subject.® The first of these 
created a council of war, presided over by the governor, with 
power to make and ordain rules, orders, and regulations for 
ordering, disciplining, clothing, and supplying an army 
which was, in conjunction with the other states of New 
England, to be raised. The orders of this council, during the 
recess of the general assembly, were to have the same force 
and authority which the actions of the general assembly 
enjoyed. The second resolution authorized Governor 
Cooke to urge the other New England states to send dele- 
gates to Providence for a conference to be held there on 
December 23, or as soon as possible thereafter, to consult 
upon the measures of common action which ought to be 
taken in the prevailing crisis. General Washington, having 
been asked to send help from his army, informed Governor 
Trumbull, on December 14, that, although the situation was 
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truly alarming, he could not spare any of the troops then 
with him for service in New England. He was, he said, 
ordering General Heath to stand by for assistance and was 
also sending Generals Arnold and Spencer to take charge 
of the situation.’ Another letter from Governor Trumbull 
to Congress, dated December 23, informed that body that 
the situation was such that Connecticut was forced to 
accept the invitation from Rhode Island and join with the 
rest of the New England states in a program of common 
action.* He also expressed the hope that, in the light of 
existing conditions, Congress would excuse and approve this 
course of action. 

John and Samuel Adams expressed their views on the 
situation in no uncertain terms.® Writing to James Warren 
on Christmas day, Samuel said, 


Their [the British] whole force will be forced into New England for 
they take it for granted that having once subdued those stubborn States the 
rest will give up without a struggle.1° 


John Adams, then on his way to Congress, wrote from 
Hartford, on January 14, 1777, to his wife as follows: 


The little nest of hornets in Rhode Island! Is it to remain unmolested? 
The honor of New England is concerned. If they are not ousted, I will never 
again glory in being a New England man. There is now in New England 
Generals, officers, and soldiers, and if something is not done, any man may, 
after that, call New England men poltroons, with all my heart.!! 


Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, on January 12, 
wrote President John Hancock quite a long letter in which 
he set forth the causes for calling the convention; enclosed 
a copy of the proceedings; and indicated that the conven 
tion had lasted from December 25, 1776, to January 2, 
1777.2 The causes, as set forth in this letter, may be briefly 
stated as follows: (1) the possession of Rhode Island by 
the British army; (2) the fact that none of the battalions 
of the regular army were stationed in New England; (3) 
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the plotting and price-boosting activities of internal enemies; 
(4) the instability of credit and the depreciation of the 
currency; and (5) the fact that the bounties offered by Con- 
gress had proved inadequate for recruiting in New England 
where the harsh winter climate required that soldiers receive 
larger pay than in sections where the climate was milder. 

A striking thing about this convention is the fact that 
it was formally organized in very much the same manner 
that Congress had originally been organized. Credentials 
were presented by each state delegation naming the dele- 
gates and specifying their powers. These were presented on 
the first day of the meeting, December 25, 1776. It is sup- 
posed that Governor Cooke, as president of the Rhode 
Island council of war, acted as the temporary chairman to 
receive these credentials. Those presented by the Massa- 
chusetts delegates showed that on December 16, Thomas 
Cushing, Azore Orne, and Tristram Dalton had been ap- 
pointed by the general assembly ‘‘to meet and confer,” and 
bore the signature of John Avery, secretary.’* The gov- 
ernor and general assembly of Connecticut appointed Eli- 
phalet Dyer, Richard Law, Nathaniel Wales, Jun., and 
Titus Hosmer and empowered them “‘to meet and consult.”’ 
These credentials were signed by George Willys, secretary. 
The appointments were made on December 18, in a regular 
session of the general assembly.‘ In New Hampshire the 
delegates were chosen by the house of representatives, the 
council confirming the appointments. General Nathaniel 
Folsom, Josiah Bartlett, and Colonel Supply Clapp were 
chosen “‘to meet and confer’ with the delegates from the 
rest of the states. These credentials were signed by John 
Langdon, speaker, and E. Thomson, secretary of the coun- 
cil.” Tt is clear then that a total of thirteen delegates were 
appointed to consult with the Rhode Island council of war, 
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consisting of eight members, at Providence. It is significant 
of the relative importance attached to this convention by 
the states concerned to note that among the delegates chosen 
to attend it were four delegates who had previously been 
elected to represent their states in the third session of the 
Second Continental Congress, which was then meeting in 
Baltimore!*® At this first meeting, Stephen Hopkins was 
elected president, but, being absent on December 31, he was 
replaced by William Bradford.’* Several persons, before the 
convention was over, served as secretary. These were 
Henry Ward, William Bradford, and Rouse J. Helme. 
Prayer was omitted on the opening day but was offered at 
the close of the convention, on the last day. 

The work of the convention, by days, can be briefly 
summarized. At the first session, on Christmas day, the 
organization was completed; Rhode Island’s regiment was 
recalled from the army to Providence; and Henry Ward 
was directed to write the Massachusetts council and Colonel 
Artemas Ward for troops.’* On the second day it was 
decided to place 6,000 troops under General Benjamin Lin. 
coln to oppose the British forces.1® The business for the 
third day, December 27, concerned currency and the credit. 
It was decided that no more paper money would be issued; 
that these states would supply their treasuries through tax 
ation and borrowing; and that the sums borrowed would 
bear interest at the rate of not over 5 per cent.” If money 
could not be secured by borrowing, bills of credit, to run for 
not more than three years at 4 per cent, might be issued. 
The rate of interest was the same as that currently offered 
by Congress and was fixed so as not to compete with the 
bills issued by Congress. The next day was devoted to 2 
consideration of price fixing, but action was postponed.” On 
the fifth day, the Sunday meeting, a plan for raising troops 
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was adopted.” The sixth day was also devoted to the con- 
sideration of prices, but no final action was taken.** Action 
in this matter was taken, however, on the seventh day, 
December 31, and prices were fixed on a long list of articles 
considered as necessary to a normal standard of living.** It 
was pointed out, at the same time, that profiteering in this 
period of national distress had raised the prices in New 
England anywhere from 500 per cent to 600 per cent over 
production costs on necessities of life. Strong penalties 
were fixed for selling goods above the scale fixed by the con- 
vention, and each article so sold was to be considered as a 
separate violation. On this day, also, it was agreed that a 
bounty of ten pounds, in addition to that offered by Con- 
gress, was to be offered by the New England states to re- 
cruits who would enlist for three years or for the duration 
of the war. The action on the eighth day determined that 
troops in Rhode Island should be put on the same footing 
as those serving in the continental army; that at no time 
should they be paid a higher rate, excepting small bounties 
for temporary service. It also laid an embargo on privateer- 
ing and all other shipping, except what was absolutely neces- 
sary, until the army quotas for these states had been filled.* 
This action included in its restrictions even continental ships 
and ships of other states operating out of New England 
ports. This was also the day on which a postal system for 
New England was provided for; the cost of enforcing the 
regulations of the convention was divided among the states 
on a pro rata basis according to population and wealth; 
and the last Wednesday in January was set aside as a day 
of fasting and prayer, unless Congress should fix another. 
On January 2, 1777, the last day of the convention, the 
meeting was devoted to preparing for Congress an authen- 
tic copy of the proceedings. This was followed by the order 
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to adjourn “‘sine die.”*® The copy of the proceedings to be 
sent to Congress was attested and signed by William Brad. 
ford, president. 

The letter from Governor Trumbull and the copy of the 
proceedings were read in Congress on January 28, 1777." 
So great was the importance attached to this convention and 
its activities that Governor Trumbull’s report was presented 
to Congress sitting as a committee of the whole. For almost 
three weeks thereafter the matter was the subject of heated, 
and at times almost violent, debates which soon came to 
center around the question of state sovereignty. The fact 
that any action taken by Congress would seem to imply that 
that body had a right to approve or disapprove the actions 
of the states made it a most difficult and exceedingly delicate 
question to handle, even after a special committee had been 
appointed to consider it. 

It was not until February 15 that the matter was finally 
acted upon by Congress.2* The resolution which was 
adopted at that time approved the action of the New Eng. 
land states in defending Rhode Island, and the steps taken 
to prevent the depreciation of the currency, except the action 
which permitted the states to issue interest-bearing bills of 
credit; recommended the price-fixing plan to the rest of 
the states for consideration and adoption; requested New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia to meet at York, Pennsylvania, on the third Mor 
day of March, next, for the above purpose; requested North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia to meet at Charles 
ton on the first Monday of May, next, for the same purpose: 
urged the states to take effective steps for fitting out and 
manning continental frigates in their respective harbors; 
asked the states to stop the practice of issuing paper money 
and to retire that which had already been issued as soon as 
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possible; and ordered that such parts of the proceedings of 
the New England convention as dealt with price fixing be 
published and sent to the rest of the states. On the day 
before this action was taken, General Washington informed 
Congress that he had received definite information that the 
British forces had been withdrawn from Rhode Island and 
were being sent to New Brunswick to reinforce General 
Howe.” President Hancock’s circular letter to the states 
informing them of the action taken by Congress in this case 
was written on February 20, 1777, and in each letter a copy 
of the resolution cited above was enclosed. 

Several comments made by prominent members of Con- 
gress will serve to indicate, in part, at least, the reactions of 
that body to the price-fixing plan as adopted by the New 
England states and proposed to the rest. Just after the pro- 
ceedings of the convention had been read in Congress, Sam- 
uel Adams wrote, ‘““They are much applauded as being wise 
and salutary.’’** Thomas Burke, just after Congress took 















: : 
< fnal action, wrote Governor Richard Caswell, of North 
. Carolina, as follows :*? 
of Tho’ no States are more in need of such regulations than where the 
of armies march through, yet they opposed it under pretense that regulating 
prices would be impracticable; but a majority of Congress were of opinion 
ow that it might be rendered so far effectual as to prevent engrossers and fore- 
' stallers, and speculators, who purchased in hopes of a rising price, and there- 
ne by rendered necessary articles very scarce and difficult to be obtained. 
of ink ‘ we 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and John Witherspoon, of 
rt r in 2 
New Jersey, saw more clearly the real economic implica- 
les- ; ; . 
a tions and ineffectiveness of the plan. In the debates, on 
“a February 14, James Wilson said, 
ors: Foreign trade is absolutely necessary to enable us to carry on the war. 
This resolution will put an end to it, for it will hang as a dead weight upon 
ney all the operations of external commerce.®3 
n as 


John Witherspoon insisted that it was impossible to regu- 
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late prices as long as the quantity of money and of goods 
continued to fluctuate. He then warned, “Remember lays 
are not almighty. It is beyond the power of despotic princes 
to regulate the price of goods.”™ 

Hildreth says that the middle states held their confer. 
ence, as suggested by Congress, at York, Pennsylvania, on 
March 26, 1777. He then comments on the entire plan as 
follows :** 


But this scheme, though very popular, was found wholly impracticable 
The traders everywhere combined to defeat it; while the embarrassment: 
which it placed in the way of commerce aggravated instead of diminishing 
the evils complained of. 


Feeling comparatively free from the immediate effects of 
the war, the southern states did not hold such a conference, 

This convention of the New England states presented to 
Congress one of its major problems during the session at 
Baltimore and is very significant for several reasons. In the 
first place, it proves once more the oft-demonstrated fact 
that price fixing and inflation have long been the favorite 
schemes resorted to by governments in periods of economic 
and financial distress. Ineffective, unsound, and often im- 
practicable though they are, they have been repeatedly 
adopted by various governments because of the relief from 
pressing and immediate maladjustments which they seem to 
offer. The day of reckoning inherent in the unsound policies 
is either disregarded entirely or optimistically postponed, in 
the minds of those who are concerned, to some remote time 
in the future. Another point of significance is that the con 


vention furnishes ample evidence of the speed and direct 
ness with which the states could act whenever they felt called 


upon to do so in order to protect their own special interests 
The action followed in this case bears striking resemblance 
to that which had been taken by the colonies in the case 0! 
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the First Continental Congress. How different might have 
been the record of the struggle for American independence 
had all of the states, after the struggle had begun, acted with 
the same speed, zealous determination, and directness in 
meeting the needs of the army and following the construc- 
tive policies and plans worked out by their representatives in 
Congress! Yet the fact that the states were so often gov- 
erned in their attitudes and reactions by consideration of 
local interests proved to be one of the most serious handi- 
caps which Congress and the army had to face throughout 
the Revolutionary war. Finally, the formalities connected 
with the organization of the convention and the unhesitating 
manner in which the work was handled show very clearly the 
importance which was attached to these proceedings by the 
states concerned, and, moreover, that these states did not 
entertain any doubts regarding their competence and author- 
ity to deal with problems of the most serious nature. There 
is abundant evidence in the records of the activities and de- 
bates of the period to show that the idea of state sovereignty 
was already firmly established in the individual states. Re- 
ferring the proceedings to Congress for approval seems to 
have been largely a matter of courtesy and respect combined 
with the hope that the rest of the states would take similar 
action, for whether Congress approved or failed to approve 
the measures which had been taken, these states had adopted, 
and proceeded at once to carry out, a definite program; and 
there is nothing to show that they either waited for the 
endorsement of Congress or that they intended to alter the 


program at any essential point should Congress fail to give 
its approval. 


Looking back at this convention after a lapse of one 
hundred and sixty-five years, one cannot fail to look beyond 
the disunity and distress of the period and see in the spirit of 
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the little group of patriots who gathered at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on Christmas day during the trying winter 
of 1776-1777 one of America’s most priceless heritages. 
This convention exemplifies for us that spirit of faith, cour. 
age, determination, self-reliance, and interstate codperation 
which has made and kept this a great and free nation and 
which, now as then, must continue to be the foundation of 
our hope and strength in every national emergency. 
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The British Colonial Office and 


European Self-Government in Kenya 
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world only in the past half century. The words of 


Rr AFRICA has come within the ken of the western 
Jonathan Swift, 
So geographers on Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs, 
Place elephants for want of towns,! 


although written in 1733, apply equally well to the East 
Africa of 1875. 

When once, however, the process of European penetra. 
tion had been initiated in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, this area was rudely aroused from its isolation and 


lethargy. British officials, traders, missionaries, and settlers 
were the instruments of a relentless process of culture im- 
pact which revolutionized the static society of the African. 
This juxtaposition of vigorous European settlers, especially 
in Kenya, with primitive peoples has raised many problems 
of fundamental importance in contemporary colonial policy’ 
To the American student, Kenya presents more than 
ordinary interest. We find here a tropical variation of the 
frontier motif, which has so conditioned our national devel: 
opment and also perhaps the last chapter in the story of the 
duel between imperial authority and Anglo-Saxon self: 
determination which first unfolded in colonial America. 
Life along the East African coast was torpid and ut 
eventful until 1880, when there followed two decades which 
completely revolutionized the situation. Germany carved 
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out for herself a great colonial dependency, now known as 
Tanganyika, directly north of which was a large British 
sphere of interest. As in Nigeria, India, and Rhodesia, 
credit for the initial attempt to develop British East Africa 
must go to private commercial enterprise. Sir William 
Mackinnon and his Imperial British East Africa company 
played a role analogous to Rhodes and the British South 
Africa company.® 

Although an imperial trail blazer, Mackinnon’s com- 
pany proved a commercial failure and surrendered its rights 
in East Africa in 1895.* The following year the territory 
was officially proclaimed the British East Africa protec- 
torate, and a staff of colonial officials, headed by a commis- 
sioner, assumed control under the Foreign Office.» Work 
was immediately begun on the construction of the famous 
Uganda railway which linked the coast with Lake Victoria. 
The project was finally completed in 1902 at a cost of more 
than twenty-five million dollars. In addition to this heavy 
cost, from 1895 to 1913 the British treasury found it neces- 
sary to advance an annual grant-in-aid to balance the budget 
of the protectorate.® 

At this juncture, a fateful decision was taken by the 
protectorate’s commissioner, Sir Charles Eliot, to encour- 
age European settlement in East Africa.’ The reason for 
this action was the conviction that only by this means could 
the resources of the protectorate be developed and the 
necessity for imperial grants-in-aid ended.’ Eliot had been 
impressed with the possibilities for settlement in the high- 
lands of the territory. Here the enervating heat of the 
coastal plain gave way to a bracing temperate climate where 
white men could live in comfort and thrive. 

In 1902, the British government offered large tracts in 
the highlands to the Zionist organization as the nucleus for 
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a Jewish state. This offer was not accepted, however, and 
Sir Charles Eliot thereupon set in motion active measures to 
encourage colonization. He firmly believed that he could 
show: 


...that in East Africa England had possessed herself of a miniature new 
dominion, a little New Zealand tucked away between deserts and tropics and 
lakes, where yet another cutting from the British parent stock could be 
planted and would grow and flourish.® 
The first large group of settlers arrived in 1903. Many of 
these colonists were disgruntled Boers who were dissatis. 
fied with the economic and political conditions which fol- 
lowed the Anglo-Boer war. 

The advent of these settlers occasioned little comment 
elsewhere, even in Great Britain. Yet it proved to be one of 
the most significant events in British imperial history. The 
injection of white settlement into a territory where already 
three races existed, Africans, Indians, and Arabs, was all 
that was necessary to set in train a complex series of prob- 
lems, white versus black, government against settler, and 
Indian versus European; but running through all is the 
dominant theme of a continuous feud between European set- 
tler and the Colonial office. 

With the introduction of settlers, the government faced 
the future with equanimity. “We have in East Africa,’ 
averred Sir Charles Eliot, ‘‘an almost untouched aad 
sparsely inhabited country, where we can do as we will 
regulate immigration, and open or close the door as seems 
best.’° This optimism proved to be premature, for imme- 
diately the new European arrivals began to protest agaist 
land taxation, delay in obtaining land titles, and too rigid 
game laws. From the very outset, the relations between 
European colonist and local official were strained, the pro 
tectorate became divided into official and unofficial camps. 
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“Pioneers and bureaucrats,” comments an East African his- 
torian, “are ill bed-fellows,”™* and an official sagely observed 
that ‘the local government was a safe thing to kick.” 

Labor problems were the major cause of this acrimony. 
The Europeans had difficulty in obtaining sufficient native 
labor for their farms and demanded that the government 
exert pressure to force the African to offer his services to 
European farmers. This was not forthcoming, and, in 1908, 
ariot occurred in which a group of settlers appeared before 
Government House, insulted the governor, and demanded 
his resignation. In his dispatch to the Colonial office, the 
governor, who had been dubbed as “‘flannel foot”’ by the set- 
tlers, stated that this incident could only be explained by 
“the spirit of political unrest, impatient of any form of 
government but its own, which has been so marked a feature 
of the uplands.’’** On another occasion, a vigilance group 
took the law into its own hands and flogged three natives for 
supposed impertinence to two white women. The acting 
commissioner, referring to this incident, called the vigilantes 
“a gang of European lawbreakers.”’™ 

Still another seed plot of discord was the determination 
of the Colonial office to enforce land legislation which would 
ensure that the land would be developed, not locked up and 
held for speculation. A long and at times bitter duel was 
carried on between the government and the settlers, the lat- 
ter determined that developmental clauses should be liber- 
alized and that leasehold should be changed to freehold 
tenure. In the long run, the colonists obtained, substantially, 
what they desired. Worn out by the protracted struggle, 
the Colonial office, in 1915, finally capitulated.® 

Winston Churchill, following his visit to East Africa, 
in 1908, shrewdly analyzed the situation: 
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Every white man in Nairobi (the capital of the Protectorate) is a politi 
cian; and most of them are leaders of parties. One would scarcely believe it 
possible that a centre so new should be able to develop so many divergent and 
conflicting interests; or that a community so small should be able to give t 
each such vigorous and vehement expression. There are already in miniatur 
all the elements of keen political and racial discord, all the materials for ho 
and acrimonious debate.16 


Constitutional aspirations and political organization 
were a natural concomitant of settler unrest. The Farmers 
and Planters association, founded ostensibly to encourage 
the export of potatoes, soon switched its activities to politics 

In 1905, the settlers dispatched a lengthy petition to 
the Colonial office protesting against taxation without rep. 
resentation, the unfairness of the Indian law code, and the 
absence of any representative council. This petition ex- 
pressed the view that: 


The sooner the sorry farce of Indian laws, and Indian methods of government 
is abolished and the white community are given their share in the Government 
of the country ... the sooner will East Africa be on the high road to pros 
perity and a self-supporting colony.!7 


The protest had results, for, in 1907, the government was 
reconstituted to include an executive and a legislative cour- 
cil and three settlers were nominated to the latter to act in 
an advisory capacity. This concession, however, in no way 
allayed settler determination to obtain a greater degree of 
self-government. A visitor to the protectorate at this time 
declared: 


It will be an ill day for these native races when their fortunes are removed 
from the impartial and august administration of the Crown and abandoned 
to the fierce self-interest of a small white population. Such an event is 0 
doubt very remote. Yet the speculator, the planter, and the settler are knoct- 
ing at the door.18 


Two years after the legislative council had been created, 
the settler unofficial members began to rebel against their 
purely advisory role. Lord Delamere, the leader of the co! 
onists, let it be known that he regarded the new legislative 
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council as a farce in which the colonists were allowed to 
make speeches as long as they pleased but which in no way 
affected the plans and policies of the government. An active 
drive for elective, instead of nominative, membership in 
the legislative council was begun and several petitions were 
sent to the Colonial office without result. The ire of the 
colonists mounted and, in 1913, Lord Delamere trumpeted: 


Gentlemen, we have all seen a form of administration under which it is 
impossible for the official and unofficial elements of the population to live to- 
gether in unity. I believe it to be quite impossible for any governor to keep 
on good terms with the Secretary of State and also with us.!9 


By this time, many people in Britain, above all the personnel 
of the East African department in the Colonial office, were 
marvelling at the rapid development of political acrimony 
in East Africa, a situation characterized by mass meetings, 
tirades against the government, and a heavy barrage of 
censure directed against colonial officials in the local press. 
One such official wrote: 


Has there anywhere flourished, in our generation, a group of British people 
as aptly symbolized as is the small political group in Kenya, by a turkey-cock, 
everlastingly gobbling, strident, aggressive and ugly to look at.20 


A competent critic, usually pro-settler in viewpoint, admitted 
that: 


Kenya suffers from a continuous epidemic of public meetings, which produce 
much eloquence, heady talk and little practical benefit to the community as a 


whole,?1 

Some observers in analyzing this exaggerated political 
mindedness have attributed it to the instability of the set- 
tlers’ nervous system brought about by the deleterious effects 
of the sun’s actinic rays on the equator. Climatic factors 
may explain the existence, in the settler mentality, of an ag- 
gravated persecution complex, with the Colonial office cast 
in the role of villain, but a more obvious explanation is at 
hand. The settlers represent a tropical squirearchy com- 
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posed mainly of the younger sons of titled English families 
retired army and navy officers, and polo-playing aristocrats 
who found East Africa less expensive than England in fol. 
lowing their gentlemanly predilections and maintaining 
retinue of black villeins. It must not be overlooked tha 
there are more public school ties per square mile in Keny; 
than in any other part of the empire. A gentry, with the tro. 
dition of leadership and public service at home in England, 
would scarcely be content with playing second fiddle to a 
group of middle class colonial bureaucrats, however benevo- 
lent their regime. Obsession over political rights and in. 
justices, real or fancied, may also be explained because of 
the absence of stimulating contacts and diversions obtainable 
in England but not found in East Africa. The settlers “kept 
their minds in condition by chasing political and economic 
hares.” 


The long controversy over elective representation in the 
legislative council ended in 1920 when the protectorate was 


re-named Kenya colony and a new constitution established 
consisting of ten European elected members, two nominated 
Indians, and one nominated Arab.” In addition there was 
a government majority, made up of the higher ranking 
colonial officials, sufficient to carry or defeat any measure 
introduced into the council. 

This constitutional advance was followed, in 1923, by 
the colony’s most serious political crisis. Although the In- 
dian population outnumbered the English settlers more than 
two to one, the former had only two nominated members in 
the council to the latter’s ten elected representatives. Ip. 
fluenced by the growth of post-war nationalism in India, 
the Indian community in Kenya demanded an increase in rep 
resentation and the introduction of a common electoral roll. 
After much inquiry and consultation with the Government 
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of India, the Colonial office, in the Wood-Winterton agree- 
ment, promised the Indians half as many seats as the 
Europeans had in the council and a common roll with educa- 
tional qualifications which would enfranchise about ten per 
cent of the Indian population.** 

News of this decision was received in Kenya by the set- 
tlers with anger and derision. Immediately secret plans were 
made to seize control of the colony by armed vigilantes. 
Retired Indian army colonels resurrected the role of Paul 
Revere or set in motion ‘“‘tropical Committees of Corre- 
spondence.” Faced with this threat, the Colonial office 
backed down. The Indian demand for a common electoral 
roll was denied but representation of this community was 
increased. In addition the Colonial office laid down the prin- 
ciple that any increase in the political power wielded by the 
Europeans would be inconsistent with Britain’s trusteeship 
for the interests of the Africans in Kenya.** 

Undeterred by this statement of policy, the European 
community, three years after the Indian controversy, as- 
serted that the time had come when the colony’s affairs 


should be: 


Guided by those persons (the settlers) who are familiar with its condition 
and are ultimately responsible for its future.25 


This demand was the opening move in an aggressive cam- 
paign for a constitutional advance which created much con- 
troversy both in Kenya and Great Britain. Throughout the 
period from 1926 to 1931, the settlers never swerved from 
their efforts to obtain an unofficial majority in the legislative 
council and never ceased harping on the tyranny and ineffi- 
ciency of Colonial office rule, this despite the fact that the 
settler representatives, although in a minority in the coun- 
cl, had, by reason of their dominance in certain key standing 
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committees, come to exercise considerable influence upon 
the formulation of government policy. 

As a result of the political unrest in Kenya, the Colonial 
office sent out commission after commission to investigate 
East African problems in general and Kenya’s in partic. 
lar.* Finally, in 1931, a joint parliamentary committe 
appointed to conduct a comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the East African situation, issued a significant te. 
port. This document*’ reafirmed the determination of 
the Colonial office to prevent the interests of the overwhelm 
ing majority of the African population in Kenya from being 
subordinated to those of the European settler minority. 
This meant that “The control of His Majesty’s Govern. 
ment in the United Kingdom must remain unimpaired.” 

This was in 1931, the same year that saw the passing of 
Lord Delamere, who for twenty-five years had led the set 
tlers in a rough and tumble fight for self-government. Per- 
haps with the death of this man, who has been calied the 


“Rhodes of Kenya,” also passed the opportunity for fur. 
ther constitutional advance. Commenting upon this fact 
an eminent authority on British colonial affairs wrote: 


The claims of the settlers are rejected not only by this vast majority of the 
inhabitants of East Africa (i.e., the native people); they have been com 
demned, directly or indirectly by two Commissions and a series of Govert- 
ments. They are opposed by an important and growing body of public opinion 
in England, mainly on the ground that it is becoming increasingly clear thi 
there is no place in East Africa for anything approaching a white Dominios, 
and that it is against British traditions and the best interests of all races to 
establish a minority and oligarchical system, a government of a black labour- 
ing class by their employers under the guise of a British representative 
Parliament.?9 


The advent of world depression, in 1931, halted further 
advocacy for self-government, but the colony’s desperate 
economic plight in 1933 again revived settler discontent. 
Intense resentment was expressed against tax policy and the 
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government’s refusal to devalue the currency.*® Vigilance 
committees were recruited and threats of revolt expressed. 
Many settlers, however, were satiated with political agita- 
tion and refused to support their leaders. The realization 
was growing that the fundamental problem of the colonists 
was economic, not political. After thirty-five years, scarcely 
20,000 Europeans live in Kenya and the depression exposed 
serious weaknesses in the economy of white settlement. The 
future, then, will probably see a concentration upon econo- 
mic consolidation and a diminution of political unrest. 

It may be thought that European settlement has been 
nothing but a fruitless source of irritation. In spite of cer- 
tain injustices, however, which the African peoples have ex- 
perienced as a result of settler penetration, there is no doubt 
that European settlement has greatly accelerated the col- 
ony’s economic development from which the African com- 
munity, in the long run, will benefit. 

Vexatious as Kenya’s problems have been, they have 
made this territory a colonial laboratory where, with wise 
statesmanship, lessons can be learned applicable to other 
colonial areas, where diverse racial communities exist, as in 
Palestine, Ceylon, and Northern Rhodesia. Kenya has 
forced the Colonial office to appraise thoroughly its policies, 
purposes, and methods. The result has been a series of state 
papers containing principles, which, although now not com- 
pletely realized in practice, may represent as important a 
landmark in the development of the colonial empire as Lord 
Durham’s Report in the evolution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.* 

We can sympathize with the ambitions of the Kenya 
settlers whose ancestors in another age followed their mani- 
fest destiny of self-determination in face of protests from 
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the imperial government and, on occasion, despite the right 
of backward peoples. It is the settlers’ ill luck that: 


They were trying to follow a covered-wagon tradition in the era of th 
Ford.3? 


At the same time, we may note that it is surely a sign of 
progress when a nation withholds the right of self-determi. 
nation from its own countrymen, not because of reluctance to 
part with power, but rather to retain it for the protection of 
backward wards belonging to another race. 
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tures of American Protestantism. Through it, 

probably more than through any other channel, 
evangelical Christianity has brought the impact of the gos 
pel to bear upon the problems of American society. In 
congested centers, no less than in isolated farming commu 
nities, the normal procedure has been to stage an elaborate 
evangelistic city campaign, or the more unconventional 
“special meetings” in village or countryside. For almost 
two hundred years it has been revivalism, rather than any 
other phenomenon, which has supplied the landmarks in the 
nation’s religious history—undulations, upheavals, points of 
departure, and lines of continuity. America has had revivals 
of religion in the older settled areas, the ‘‘Great Awaken- 
ing” of 1743 being a case in point, but none of the earlier 
revivals exhibited the exuberance of those on the later 
frontier. 

The period from 1785 to 1800 may be taken as the one 
during which the first churches were established west of the 
mountains. Into this region, religion was an_ infiltration 
rather than the result of an organized movement. Accord 
ing to the census report for 1800, which clearly indicates 
rapidly increased population, nearly a million inhabitants 
were in the Allegheny and the Ohio Valley region.’ These 
were representatives of all classes of society and a varitt) 
of nationalities. Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and als 
Roman Catholics were found among the early immigrants 
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Revivalism in Kentucky 


but in the region first stirred by the migration, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, and Methodists soon became the leading 
denominations. 

In spite of the fact that various churches were repre- 
sented in Kentucky and other parts of the West some situa- 
tions in this area gave cause for alarm. From 1785 to 1800, 
the unknown West had become an integral part of the 
Union. The population increased rapidly and a restlessness 
was born of the constant shifting of newcomers; an uncon- 
trolled sense of freedom and aggressiveness of spirit was 
manifest in all the new communities. The immigrants repre- 
sented a great variety of social, political, and economic opin- 
ions, and naturally differed upon essentials as well as upon 
the minor questions at issue in the society they formed.” 

From the close of the Revolution to the period of the 
Great revival in the West, a religious decline occurred in all 
parts of the United States. On the frontier, the direct super- 
vision of the old established churches was missing. An ag- 
gressive infidelity was there. The churches east of the moun- 
tains generally bemoaned this spirit of decline and sought 
to revive the interest in religion. About 1796, Christians of 
diferent denominations in Europe and America united in a 
quarterly concert of prayer for the revival of religion in the 
world and the more general propagation of the gospel. The 
interest in this question bore fruit in the Great revival, 
which swept over the country early in the nineteenth century. 

The origin of the Great revival, which so powerfully 
stimulated religious enterprise all over the United States, 
is best understood by a study of the men who aroused the 
indifferent pioneers and directed the revival. The leaders 
were earnest young men who labored to break the shell 
of formality, which incased the majority of the professing 
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Christians, and to reach young persons and those who made 
no pretext of Christianity. 

James McGready, a Presbyterian minister, ordained by 
the presbytery at Redstone, Pennsylvania, in 1788, an itiner- 
ant preacher in the Carolinas for the next few years, was 
the central figure in the revival. In 1796, he removed to 
Logan county, Kentucky, and was pastor of the churches at 
Gaspar river, Muddy river, and Red river. The McGee 
brothers, John and William, were prominent among the 
promoters of the revival. Reared as Presbyterians, John 
was ordained as a Methodist minister and William entered 
the service of the Presbyterian church. By 1788, both were 
preaching in Sumner county, Tennessee, a region adjacent to 
the area soon to be affected by the revival. Other outstand- 
ing Presbyterian leaders were Alexander Chapman, William 
Harris, Henry F. Delany, Finis Ewing, and John, William, 
and James Y. Barnett. William Hodge, Barton W. Stone, 
and Robert Marshall were revival preachers in North Caro- 
lina; they moved to Kentucky and became fellow laborers 
in the revival in that region.® 

Although the Baptists may have played less important 
roles in the revival itself, a number of the leaders of that 
church in the western territory took an active part in pro- 
moting and perpetuating the revival. William Hickman, 
John Taylor, and John Gano were influential and important 
workers in the early history of the Baptist church in Ker- 
tucky. By 1800, the Craig brothers, Louis and Elijah, were 
undoubtedly the leaders of the Baptist denomination west of 
the mountains. The revival brought many converts within 
the fold of the Baptist church and also effected a union 
between Regular and Separate Baptists.* 

The Methodist itinerant preacher was the most inde 
fatigable of the Protestant missionaries in the West. By 
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1800, the line of settlement was extending well back of the 
mountains, and the circuit rider followed the trail of the 
hackwoodsman. The frontier folk, with little or no re- 
sources, were unable to erect a meeting house. The itinerant 
was gladly welcomed, not only by Methodist families, but 
by those of other denominations who had no chance to hear 
the gospel preached. The traveling preacher was glad to 
stop in at the cabins, receive the meager hospitality offered, 
and bring his message to parents and children. They eagerly 
joined in with his songs and prayers and were always anxious 
tohear his stories and news of “‘back home.” 

When the preacher came to a home, neighbors were 
invited in frequently, and the religious gathering became in 
ameasure a social event. The next stage was when a date 
was set for the preacher to conduct services for the entire 
community. Sometimes the circuit rider was booked for a 
year in advance. Unless a preacher of some other denom- 
ination happened along in the interim, a month or a year 
might elapse between appointments. More adequate provi- 
sion for worship was inevitable to meet the need of the 
persons whose settlement on the frontier, far from lessen- 
ing, often intensified their thirst for religious fellowship. 
Hence, the camp meeting. 

Around 1800, the office of the itinerant preacher was no 
sinecure. His field of labor was the world; his particular 
station was determined by the church, in conference repre- 
sented; his annual salary of $64.00 was to include any pres- 
ents he might receive. If the yearly receipts, from marriage 
fees or otherwise, amounted to more than his salary, the 
surplus was to be handed over to the church to be paid to 
some less fortunate preacher. The itinerants were also re- 
quired to provide themselves with a horse, riding saddle, 
wearing apparel, and necessary books, with no outfit allow- 
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ance from the church. Nothing more was allowed a man 
with a wife than an unmarried man, for it was understood, jn 
the primitive Methodist church, that a preacher had no bus. 
ness with a wife and was better off without one.° 

William McKendree, William Burke, and Peter Cart. 
wright were the best known of the Methodist preachers 
during the Kentucky revival. McKendree became a bishop 
in the church and figured prominently in the history of 
western Methodism. The revival had already begun in 
Kentucky when, in 1800, he was appointed to the Kentucky 
conference. His first years were very successful and he did 
much to spread the revival. Burke, one of the ablest Meth. 
odist itinerants, at a Methodist quarterly conference in 1791 
experienced a conversion. In describing this, he states that 
he fell senseless to the floor and knew nothing until he found 
himself on his feet, giving glory to God. In 1792, he was 
appointed an elder and served in succession in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and, finally, Kentucky, on the Hinkstone 
circuit. Cartwright labored diligently during the revival 
but his most important work came in the years immediately 
following. 

In 1797, a revival rewarded McGready’s efforts in 
Logan county, and signs of the Great revival began to 
appear. This outburst of religious fervor was aligned with 
the nation-wide prayer movement. McGready drew up 
solemn covenant, which bound all who signed it to offer spe- 
cial prayer every Saturday evening, Sunday evening, and the 
third Sunday of each month for one year for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Owing to the efforts of McGready, the revival became 
more general in 1798. A solemn sacramental meeting o! 
that year filled the minds of those who attended with pro- 
found claims of immortality. Secular business was for 
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gotten. Men under deep conviction spent days alone in the 
woods, weeping and praying. Groups, meeting together, 
talked of eternity, their ruined condition, and their need of 
salvation. In 1799, the interest was still deeper, and more 
burdened souls found salvation. In his account of the first 
few years of the revival, McNemar states: 

It first began in individuals who had been under deep convietion of sin, 
and great trouble about their souls; and had fasted and prayed, and diligently 
searched the Scriptures, and had undergone distresses of mind inexpressively 
sore, until they had attained a comfortable hope of salvation. . . . They were 
constrained to cry out with tears and trembling, and testify a full and free 
salvation in Christ for all that would come; and to warn their fellow 
creatures of the danger of staying in sin, and entreat them in the most affec- 
tionate manner, to turn from it, and seek the Lord in sure and certain hope 
that he would be favored.7 

During the summer of 1800, the revival assumed such 
proportions, according to McGready, that all before was of 
small moment. A meeting was held at Red river in June of 
that year at which McGready, Hodge, Rankins, and the 
McGee brothers, Presbyterian ministers, were present. So 
efectively did they preach that people wept openly and were 
loathe to leave their seats. William McGee was overcome 
and sank into unconsciousness on the floor of the pulpit, 
while his brother John was seized with such a violent 
trembling that he could not preach as he desired. Many 
of the congregation fell to the floor, some joining in the cries 
for mercy, which resounded on all sides, while others lay 
perfectly helpless. 


The news of the unusual happenings at this meeting was 
broadcast by the several hundred persons present. This in- 
creased the desire of others to attend, partly for religious 
purposes, but often to witness the novel excitement. The 
Red river meeting was followed by others in quick succession, 
and people, coming from a distance, brought sufficient pro- 
visions for a several days’ stay on the grounds. Thus, due 
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to the increasing crowds, and the distances which people 
traveled to attend the services, an interesting phase, the 
camp meeting, was added to the revival movement. Jus 
where it originated remains obscure, but the necessity of 
remaining on the ground was first made evident in the 
Cumberland region. 

The camp meeting fitted in well with the pioneer mode 
of living. The warm nights, and the ease with which the 
people could camp out for several days, were strong induce. 
ments for families to leave their farms and journey for 
several days to attend a gathering. For weeks or months 
many had not so much as seen the face of a preacher, and 
the wagon trip over a frontier trail was a small price to pay 
for three or four whole days of preaching, praying, and 
singing. Those who were less religiously disposed found the 
social fellowship of the camp assembly a welcome break in 
their monotonous lives. Some were drawn by vulgar curi- 
osity, and all sorts of improprieties were reported as of 
common occurrence. These meetings usually began on Fri- 
day and continued until the following Tuesday. Preaching 
occurred every day, with the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament on Sunday. 

Those who came from afar and purposed remaining on 
the grounds arranged their wagons at a convenient distance, 
near wood and water. Improvised huts and tents were 
hastily constructed and supplemented the covered wagons of 
some of the visitors where two or three families live’ 
together. The numbers attending the meetings increased to 
such an extent that the meeting house could not accommo 
date the crowds. To meet the situation, platforms for the 
speakers were built in the woods with rude benches facing 
three sides. At night, lanterns were suspended from the 
branches of trees and here, under a few flickering lights, two 
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or three preachers would hold forth the greater part of the 
night. Little regularity marked the life of those attending 
the camp meetings and many seemed unconscious of the need 
of food and sleep. 

Many persons were in a high state of spiritual expect- 
ancy when they reached the camp grounds. For weeks and 
months they had been looking forward to the event. On the 
camp ground, no matter by what motive he had been drawn, 
the listener was brought face to face with a compelling inter- 
est, that of personal religion. The secret was in the com- 
bination of the supernatural and the human elements. 
Prayer related the church aright to God as a channel through 
which his process could be manifested. However unversed 
in the technique of psychology, the camp preachers were 
sound psychologists. One subject, and one subject only, was 
kept before the vast assembly. The preacher was hortatory 
and rarely expository. Much of the time he thundered 
forth the terrors of hell. 


To appreciate the part the camp meeting played in the 
Great revival of 1800, it is advisable to look more closely at 
the scenes enacted at such meetings. An instance of the 


earliest gathering of this sort, occurring at Gaspar river in 
July, 1800, is described thus: 


On Saturday evening, after the congregation was dismissed, ... The 
greater part of the ministers and several hundreds of the people remained at 
the meeting house all night. Through every part of the multitude there 
could be found some awakened souls, struggling in the pangs of the new birth, 
ready to faint or die for Christ, almost upon the brink of desperation. Others 
again... beginning to tell the sweet wonders which they saw in Christ. 
Ministers and experienced Christians . . . praying, exhorting, conversing, and 
trying to lead enquiring souls to the Lord Jesus. In this exercise the night was 
spent till near the break of day. 

Toward the close of the service on Sunday the cries of the distressed 
arose almost as loud as the voice of the preacher. 

No person seemed to wish to go home .. . hunger and sleep seemed to 
affect nobody . . . eternal things were the vast concern. Here awakening 
and converting work was to be found in every part of the multitude. . . 
Soder professors, who had been communicants for many years, now lying 
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prostrate on the ground, crying out: “I have been a sober professor; [ hay. 

been a communicant; O! I have been deceived, I have no religion—. __| 

feel the pains of hell in my soul and body! O! How I would have despised 

any person a few days ago who would have acted as I am doing now!,.” 
And this continued until deliverance came.8 


In the revival in the eastern part of Kentucky, move. 
ments simultaneously converged among Baptists, Meth. 
odists, and Presbyterians. Special impetus was given by the 
revival in the southwestern part of the state, and a mighty 
revival followed in the year 1801. Excitement was manifest 
in that year in Mason county among the Presbyterians. At: 
sacramental meeting near Flemingsburg on the last Sunday 
in April, two little girls cried out in great distress during the 
meeting and continued praying and pleading for mercy unt 
one of them received hope. She turned to the other and 
cried: 

O! you little sinner, come to Christ! . . . Take hold of his promises! .. 


trust in him, ... O! the precious Savior! Come just as you are, he will 
take away the stony heart . . . you need not wait another moment? 


Thus she continued exhorting until the other child received 
an inspiration that produced a sudden change; then, rising 
with her in her arms, she cried out in a most affecting mar- 
ner, “Oh, here is another star of light.’”?° 

During the summer of 1801, the camp meeting at Cabin 
creek lasted four days and three nights. Falling, crying 
praying, exhorting, singing, and shouting exhibited such 
power that few could escape without being affected. At this 
particular gathering so many fell that it was necessary t0 
stretch those afflicted on the meeting house floor to keep 
them from being tramped upon. In Concord, in Bourbon 
county, during the last week in May, a great meeting was 
held from which no sex, color, class, or description ws 


exempted from the influence of the Spirit; even from eight 
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months to sixty years. Other gatherings were held at Pleas- 
ant point, Indian creek, Eagle creek, and Cane ridge. 

The great excitement reached its height at the great 
sacramental meeting held at Cane ridge in August, 1801. 
Some estimate the number in attendance as high as 25,000 
persons, coming from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio river. This union meeting of Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians, announced through the length and 
breadth of the country, was scheduled to begin on the Friday 
preceding the third Sunday in August. On Thursday and 
Friday of the week appointed, the crowds began to arrive 
until no structure was large enough to accommodate them. 
The meeting was held in the open air; a rude stand was 
erected for the six or seven preachers, who all spoke at the 
same time.” 

James B. Finley, in his autobiography, states that he 
attended the meeting at Cane ridge. He was curious to 
witness the peculiar bodily exercises, and also to see the place 
in which his father had once served as the Presbyterian 
minister. He was determined not to be overcome by the 
words of the preachers or the actions of the crowd. He 
states : 

We arrived upon the ground and here a scene presented itself to my eyes, 
not only novel but awful beyond description. A vast crowd—about 25,000 
souls were collected there together. ...the noise was like the roar of Niagara. 
The vast sea of human beings seemed agitated as if by a storm. The minis- 


ters were all preaching at one time .... the people were singing, others 
praying, some crying for mercy, others shouting most vociferously.!2 


Finley then recounts how a peculiar sensation came over 


him soon after he was on the camp grounds. He became 


weak and fled to the woods; upon his return to the scene, he 
saw five hundred persons fall at one time and nothing would 
allay his own feelings, so he started for home. Upon his 
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arrival, he told his wife of his experience and she, too, began 
to seek the Lord.” 

After the Cane ridge meeting, it is difficult to pursue the 
progress of the revival, so widespread did the movement 
become. Naturally, the report of the revival in south. 
western Kentucky and in the Cumberland area made a deep 
impression on that part of the Carolinas, which had fur. 
nished so many settlers for that particular region of the Wes. 
In 1801, meetings were held by the Presbyterians at Cros 
Roads, and by the Methodists and the Baptists in other 
parts of the Carolinas and of Georgia. In western Penn. 
sylvania, by the opening of the nineteenth century, a concern 
in matters religious developed. In August, 1802, revivals 
which bore the stamp of the Kentucky movement, were being 
held in western Pennsylvania, along the headwaters of the 
Ohio. In 1801, the excitement pervaded the region north 
of the Ohio river, owing to the fact that many from the 
settlements there had attended the great meetings held in 
Kentucky during the same year.'* Ministers from Kentucky 
crossed the river and did all in their power to further the 
movement, while the camp meetings played here, as else: 
where, a most important role. By 1803, the excitement had 
reached the Western Reserve. Reverend Joseph Badger, 
missionary sent out by the Connecticut Missionary society, 
describes the same protracted meetings, the deep solemnity, 
and the bodily exercises so characteristic of the Kentucky 
revival. In 1803, unmistakable signs of declining interest 
began to appear in the area earliest affected by the revival, 
though the excitement did not lessen much until 1805. 
Sporadic revivals continued after the latter date in various 
localities for several years, but the movement was no longer 
general.” 

The bodily exercises in the revival of the West wert 
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remarkable. The falling exercise was the first to attract 
attention. To the Methodists, the sight was not unfamiliar, 
for they were accustomed to see people sink to the floor and 
lose consciousness under preaching. It was not unusual for 
persons who had gone to the meetings to ridicule to catch the 
contagion and fall like the others.’® Some of those who fell 
had no previous warning, while others, seized by a peculiar 
tremor the moment they fell, would utter wild shrieks, beat 
the ground with their heels, or lie writhing. Upon recover- 
ing, the subject usually would arise with beaming coun- ~ 
tenance and relate the remarkable experience which had 
come to him. Others rose under deep dejection of spirit, and 
it was necessary for these to be struck five or six times before 
any “comfortable view”’ was obtained. Falling down became 
aregular feature of the revivals and the success of the meet- 
ing was measured by the number affected in that manner. 

Soon after the beginning of the Great revival, a new 
exercise, appearing in eastern Tennessee, came to be known 
asthe “jerks.” At first this was confined to spasmodic jerks 
of the forearm, but later it affected every muscle in the body. 
Peter Cartwright, in his autobiography, tells of a crowd of 
drunken rowdies, who came to break up a religious service. 
The leader cursed the jerks and, as so often happened, he, 
himself, fell a victim and, finally, expired after a particularly 
violent jerk which broke his neck. Cartwright records that 
he had seen five hundred jerking at one time." 

Closely connected with the jerks was an exercise called 


“barking.” A minister in lower Kentucky stated: 

It was common to hear people barking like a flock of spaniels . . . . they 
would start up suddenly in a fit of barking, rush out, roam around, and in a 
short time come barking and foaming back. Down on all fours they went, 
barking, snapping, growling—just like dogs.18 


Some would bark at the foot of a tree. This they called 
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“treeing the devil.” The “holy laugh” also became part of 
the service: both in chorus and in series, the congregation 
broke out into loud and uncontrollable laughter. 

Voluntary dancing, another form of exercise, was en. 
couraged as a means of warding off other disagreeable types 
of religious expression. This appeared a few years after the 
revival began in Kentucky and Ohio among certain Presty. 
terians, who were called “‘New Lights.” In 1804, the Schis 
matics, as those in Kentucky and Ohio who had severed co». 
nections with the Presbyterian church were called, began to 
praise God in the dance; they encouraged each other to 
unite in exercises and justified themselves by Scriptur 
quotations.” 

Great excitement followed the appearance of the con. 
vulsive exercises in the West. Naturally, a difference of 
opinion prevailed regarding them. Some, from the firs, 
doubted their eficacy, while many looked upon them as: 
direct manifestation of the power of God. Although the 
leaders in the movement did all they could to deepen the 
latter impression, the churches questioned the propriety of 
such worship, as did the better informed among the settlers 
generally. The value of these exercises was greatly over 
rated. To many they took the place of vital religion, as the; 
were supposed to work a marked change in the person sub 
ject to them. Too much stress was laid upon emotion 
piety, and little minds were overbalanced. 

The Great revival was the result of a combination of 
causes, some clearly defined and others completely inter 
woven with the history of the period. The Kentucky revival 
was not the result of any carefully planned campaign on the 
part of any denomination, or a number of denominations 
Certain phases, however, in different parts of the country, in 
the region where the movement was simultaneous, suggest 
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the work of general principles. The characteristic features 
of the revival may be stated as: itinerant preaching; camp 
meetings; extreme emotional appeals and religious dema- 
gogery; public confession, conversion, and more or less 
permanent reform of personal conduct; fixed seasons for 
revival meetings, when whole congregations or communities 
were organized for a period of intense emotional stimula- 
tion; and concerted appeals to the unregenerate. 

The revivalists were distinguished not only by their man- 
ner of worship, but also by their doctrine of divine revela- 
tion. Prior to the revival, the opinion had been to believe 
what was taught, but now the revivalists spoke of an inward 
light. This idea developed in the Presbyterian church and 
continued until the ‘New Lights” were divided from those 
who adhered to a strict Calvinist doctrine. Since each mem- 
ber was to be allowed to worship God according to his own 
feelings, causes which, for many, would prevent the access 
of divine truth to the mind under ordinary circumstances 
were removed. The result was that reserve was laid aside 
and those who did not at once join in were compelled to do 
s0 by a sense of shame—they were ashamed because they 
had been singular. Men were anxious to make a decision 
concerning religion, without wasting time. 

Any social movement, such as the Kentucky revival, is 
certain to leave in its wake a number of results. The revival 
stimulated the religious life of the country as a whole and 
did much to develop the region west of the Alleghenies. No 
doubt many of those who joined the churches dated their 
conversion from one or another revival meeting. The vari- 
ous denominations in the territory reported greatly increased 
memberships. 

The marked missionary spirit, which pervaded the 
United States early in the nineteenth century, was in a large 
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measure due to the revival of 1800, which gave new life to 
the missionary enterprise. The needs of Indians and settler; 
west of the mountains had long been a concern of the eas. 
ern churches. The region visited by the Great revival was 
the field of labor of many missionary societies of the 
churches along the sea coast. With the revival and its camp 
meeting, which kept religion abreast of the migration west 
ward, the missionary zeal, which was infused into man 
persons west of the mountains, was a long time in subsiding 
The effects of the revival were felt permanently in the 
establishment of the Sunday School and the foreign missions, 

A consideration of the materials of this study of the 
Great revival in Kentucky seems to indicate that one phax 
of the revival movement persists. The freedom of religious 
thinking in Protestant churches, so general in the United 
States at present, owes something to the demands made by 
persons attending the camp meetings of 1799-1805, namely 


—that personal interpretation of the Scriptures be per 
mitted to each individual. 
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General Silas Casey’ and the Battle 
of Fair Oaks 


MH 
GEORGE D. HARMON 


T Fair Oaks, seven miles from Richmond, Virginia, 
A on the last day of May, 1862, a desperate battle was 

fought between the soldiers who wore the blue and 
those who wore the grey. The engagement proved to be an 
exceedingly bloody and gruesome affair, in which the op 
posing forces frequently engaged in hand to hand combat. 
The Southern troops, however, succeeded in driving back 
the Union army more than a mile from its original position. 
Some of the lost ground was recaptured later, as evening 
approached. 

The attack commenced on the left flank of the Union 
army shortly before one o’clock, the afternoon of Saturday, 
May 31, on the south side of the Chickahominy river.? The 
advanced position held by General Casey was on the Wil- 
liamsburg Stage road, within seven miles of Richmond, and 
on a line so extended at the front that the troops were re- 
quired to maintain picket guards of considerable strength. 
Since Casey’s division was at the time the weakest in the 
army, this demand upon him further weakened his forces. 
In addition, his fighting unit was composed almost entirely 
of raw regiments, and reduced by disease to some 5,000 oF 
6,000 men.? The right of the line was held by his First 
brigade, under H. G. Naglee, ‘‘as brave and vigilant an off- 
cer as is to be found in the Army of the Potomac.” Gen- 
eral Naglee’s pickets extended across the railroad that ran 
parallel to the Williamsburg road, approximately a mile to 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


the right (six miles from Richmond), spreading farther to 
the right and slightly to the rear until it practically reached 
the Chickahominy, “where General Sumner had thrown a 
bridge across the stream, and was hourly expected to cross 
to complete the line of pickets to the river.’”® 

The center of General Casey’s position was held by the 
Second brigade under General Wessels® and extended from 
General Naglee’s lines to the left a short distance across the 
Williamsburg road, where it joined the Third brigade under 
General Palmer, which stretched some distance farther to 
the left and joined the forces of General Couch, who 
guarded the left flank. Couch’s main force was held a short 
distance to the rear of Casey on the Williamsburg road." 

The general position occupied by the ‘main body of 
these two divisions was a clearing of about one mile square, 
surrounded on the left and the front by a belt of forest, in 
which Gen. Casey’s pickets were stationed. On the right, a 
wooded swamp divided the clearing from a similar opening 
in the forest, along the railroad, which was occupied by Gen. 
Naglee with his brigade. Just beyond the woods to the front 
were similar clearings with woods on their farther side, 
where the rebels lay concealed, their pickets occupying the 
edge of the forest, and separated from our pickets by the 
width of the fields, forming a sort of neutral ground between 
the two armies, over which each kept close watch lest his 
neighbor should take possession.’ 

Despite stubborn opposition, General Casey had pressed 
forward to the position held by him just prior to the well- 
known battle of May 31. He could not risk a further ad- 
vance without forcing a general engagement, for which he 
was not yet prepared. The proximity of General Casey’s 
division to the Confederates was objectionable to the lat- 
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ter, so, with a small force, they made an unsuccessful at. 
tempt to drive back the Union pickets and to ascertain the 
plans of the federals, who lay concealed behind “‘the belt 
of woods” that sheltered General Casey from their view, 
The pickets fell back on the reserves, and here they held 
their ground, thus defeating the purpose of the attack. 
In the meantime, whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, General Casey busily engaged himself in fortifying 
his position. He placed a large force of men under the skill. 
ful direction of Lieutenant E. W. West, digging rifle pits 
and felling trees for abattis. “A similar line of defensive 
works had been commenced and partially completed at Gen. 
Casey’s former position, at Seven Pines, three miles further 
to the rear, and just back of these was a line of earthworks, 
constructed by Gen. Couch, and more carefully finished.” 
The Confederates failed in a second attempt to secure 
information by forcing Casey’s pickets back; so they now 
resolved upon an advance in full force against the left wing 


of the army in a determined endeavor to drive it beyond 
the Chickahominy, and accordingly they placed themselves 
in a commanding position to turn back General McClel- 
lan’s left flank.’® 

During the afternoon and evening of Friday, May 30, 
an unwelcome storm arose which was described in the fol- 
lowing vivid words by the New York Times: 


During the afternoon of Friday, a terrific thunderstorm arose, continu- 
ing through most of the night with uninterrupted severity, deluging the earth 
with rain, converting the spongy soil into a nearly impassable bog, and rais- 
ing the waters of the Chickahominy so as to carry away one of two bridges 
Gen. Sumner had prepared for his passage, and somewhat disturb[ed] the 
foundations of the other. The broad sheets of lightening that night and the 
camp fires of unusual size, gleaming in the pitchy darkness, seemed to 
illuminate our position, and may possibly have assisted the rebels in getting 
an idea of the bearing of things. Just before the storm had reached its fury 
there was some skirmishing between the artillery on both sides. This com- 
menced again in the morning, several shots flying over our camp, indicating 
that the rebels had in some way gained a more correct idea of our position.” 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


Shortly after noon on Saturday, May 31, the spirited 
attack began, driving General Casey’s pickets in all along the 
front. The Confederates advanced in force along three 
roads,—the Williamsburg road to the left, the railroad in 
the center, and the “‘Nine-Mile Road,” as it was called, to 
the right. With his raw troops greatly weakened by neces- 
sary extension of his lines, General Casey had no “‘back- 
bone” or reserves to fall back on in order to oppose this 
sudden and fierce attack. “But no thought of yielding his 
ground entered the mind of the old soldier, scarred with 
the wounds of Mexico and disciplined to danger by a hun- 
dred fights.”’* He immediately placed his troops in position 
—the three brigades maintained their relative positions on 
the right, left, and center. Regan’s New York battery was 
stationed to the right along the Williamsburg road, Bates’ 
battery of Napoleon guns was farther to the left across the 
road, and Fitch’s battery was three or four hundred yards 
tothe rear. The Fourth battery was near the railroad, far- 
ther to the right.” 

With supreme confidence in their fighting force, the Con- 
federates launched a mighty attack upon the Union army. A 
regiment of two battalions pressed hard against General 
Naglee on the right, another fell on General Wessels at the 
center, and still a third assailed General Palmer to the left, 


pouring in at once a fire hot and heavy, and advancing with great resolution 
in face of the steady fire of canister and grape from the guns in front, and 
shell from those further to the rear, mowing down their ranks in all directions. 
The rebels had but little artillery, and were evidently disposed to make good 
the deficiency by pressing to close quarters with their superior force, to bear 
down at once by weight of numbers the feeble skeleton regiments [battalions] 
of three and four hundred men who composed the advanced division. Most of 
en. Casey’s troops were thrown forward to the edge of the woods in front 
af his position to meet the advance of the rebels, a few regiments [batallions] 
being left behind the partially completed riflepits, 2 short distance to the rear. 
Thus a division, nearly new to warfare, was suddenly exposed, in an open 
teld, to the heaviest of fire from an enemy covered to a considerable extent 
by the woods through which they were advancing. Terribly the tempest 
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raged, the air almost growing thick with musket balls; officer after officer fell, 
or was borne from the field a wounded man; the men dropped by scores, 
and the usual number of weak-jointed ones were falling to the rear. But in 
spite of the rapid thinning of their ranks, the regiments generally held their 
ground until the enemy succeeded in rushing around on the left flank, and 
poured in an enfilading fire from that direction, against which the rifle-pits 
were no protection. The sixty round of ammunition with which they entered 
the fight were nearly exhausted and no more was at hand.!4 

Under these circumstances, General Casey was forced to 
retreat. 

In the meantime, reinforcements arrived. One of Gen. 
eral Couch’s brigades, commanded by General Abercrombie, 
was ordered forward to the aid of General Naglee on the 
right, General Devens of the same division was rushed to 
the support of General Wessels in the center, and with the re- 
maining brigade, General Peck came to the support of Gen- 
eral Palmer on the left. Since General Casey’s troops had 
given way before its reinforcements arrived, the Confed- 
erate troops fell on these brigades of Couch’s division with 
great power and fierceness, but these troops were more 
seasoned and disputed every inch of ground with them until 
General Kearny, supported by General Hooker to the rear, 
pressed his way up the Williamsburg road with the much- 
needed reinforcements and regained much of the ground 
that had previously been lost, where he bivouacked for the 
night in front of the enemy.” 

It was along this Williamsburg road that the main 
attack was made, and here the Union troops were forced 
back approximately a mile and a half, before the arrival of 
General Heintzelman’s corps, “the feeble brigades of 
Casey’s Division, averaging less than 2,000 men, being com 
pletely broken up, many, if not most of the officers killed, 
wounded or missing, and the privates scattered through the 
woods and along the road.” The New York Times corte: 
spondent continued : 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


Bravely and well did Gen. Casey do his duty, pressing on the extreme 
front and cheering on his men, regardless of the storm of fire and hail that 
raged about him cutting down his officers on all sides, but strangely escaping 
his own person. Bravely and well did most of his officers stand by him, until, 
one after another, they were borne from the field dead or wounded.16 


Thus we have the account of the battle, as described in 
the New York Times by the pen of its war correspondent, 
which is not altogether unfavorable to Casey and his un- 
seasoned troops. 

In reporting the battle officially to the Secretary of War 
on June 1, General McClellan said: 


We have had a desperate battle, in which the Corps of Gens. Sumner, 
Heinteelman and Keyes have been engaged against greatly superior numbers. 
Yesterday, at one [o'clock], the taking advantage of a terrible storm, which 
had flooded the valley of the Chickahominy, attacked our troops on the right 
flank. 

Gen. Casey’s Division, which was in the front line, gave way unaccount- 
ably and disunitedly. This caused a temporary confusion, during which the 
guns and baggage were lost; but Gens. Heintzelman and Keyes most gal- 
lantly brought up their troops, which checked the enemy. 

At the same time, however, I succeeded, by great exertion, in bringing 
across Gens. Sedgwick and Richardson’s Divisions, who drowe back the 
enemy at the point of the bayonet, covering the ground with his dead. 

This morning [June 1] the enemy attempted to renew the conflict, but 
was everywhere repulsed. 

We have taken many prisoners, among whom is Gen. Pettigrew and Col. 
Loring. 

Our loss is heavy, but that of the enemy must be enormous. 

With the exception of Gen. Casey’s Division the men behaved splendidly. 

Several fine bayonet charges have been made. The Second Excelsior 
Regiment made two today [June 1]. 

(Signed) Geo. B. McCLELLAN 
Major-Gen. Commanding.!7 


General McClellan, in his official report, singled out 
certain generals and divisions for high praise and gallantry. 
In fact, General Casey’s division was the only one that was 
charged with cowardice and ungallant conduct. Was it fair 
or true that General Casey’s division on the front line gave 
way “unaccountably and disunitedly’? Was it true that 
their “guns and baggage were lost’’? Is it just to say that 
“with the exception of Gen. Casey’s Division the men be- 
haved splendidly” ? 
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The report of McClellan was not only read in Wash. 
ington but published in the leading papers throughout the 
United States. Casey’s division eventually gave way, but 
did they retreat “‘unaccountably” and dishonorably ? 

Since General Casey and his division was so scathingly 
criticized by the commanding general, he should at least be 
granted the privilege of presenting his views and defend. 
ing the honor of his men. 

When General Casey read the official report of the 
battle of Fair Oaks in the New York Tribune, he was highly 
indignant because he felt that the report was not only unjust 
but untrue. He naturally came quickly to the defense of the 
honor and bravery of his raw and inexperienced troops. 


In a letter to Governor Sprague of Rhode Island, 
General Casey wrote: 


In the public prints you have of course seen Gen. McClellan’s telegram of 


1st June making severe strictures on the conduct of my division on the 31:8 
May. 

On the contrary I assert that the division, as a body, deserved, not the 
censure, but the commendation of the Gen’l. Commanding. Gen. McClellan 
has not informed me from what official sources he derived the information 


on which he based his telegram which casts vile & unmerited aspersions on 
my division. 


General Casey then proceeded to prove his assertions. 
He pointed out that, on May 29, he had been ordered to 
move his camp forward from one-half to three-fourths of a 
mile. In other words, he was ordered to advance from the 
clearing marked B to the clearing marked A.’° From a mil- 
itary point of view, Casey said that he considered the order 
to move his camp forward, previous to fortifying his fort, 
entirely wrong. He further asserted, and the facts uphold 
him apparently, that he immediately began with a large 
force to strengthen his position “by a Redoubt, rifle pits, & 
abattis,” in advance of his position. Something more than 
a mile from his camp were placed the outer pickets,” “in 
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sight of the rebel pickets who were defended by rifle pits 
and one piece of artillery.”” Casey claimed that his pickets 
were about five miles from Richmond. On May 29 and 30, 
the Confederates attacked his pickets, ‘but were each time 
driven back with loss to themselves.” On the morning of 
May 31, the day of the battle of Fair Oaks, his pickets cap- 
tured an aid-de-camp of General Johnston. 


This occurence considered in connection with the report of the Gen’l Officer 
of the day that the cars had been running all night of the 30th May on the 
Richmond end of the Railroad led me to exercise the utmost vigilence. At 
11 o'clock on the 31st of May a Vidette brought me a report from the pickets 
that the enemy had shown himself in force. Immediately I ordered my divi- 
sion under arms and my artillery (22 pieces) to be harnessed. I then at 
once made my disposition for battle. You have probably seen in some of 
the prints a report that my division was surprised. This report is a mis- 
take. I had ample time to make all needful dispositions. At the same time 
the enemy attacked by the center &@ the wings. With my first line I fought 
the enemy until owing to his overwhelming numbers I was flanked. I then 
retired to my second line where I fought until again I was flanked and in 
danger of being surrounded. Then and not till then did my troops retire to 
the line of Gen’] Couch which was about one half to three fourths of a mile to 
the rear, Thus ... from two & one half to three hours with my 
small force of less than 5,000 men (who were not reinforced by a single 
man), I withstood the furious onset of at least forty thousand rebels, the 
flower of the Southern Army. That, after a desperate resistance my division 
retired before overwhelming numbers is true. That it retired discreditably 
is false—for we left a third of our little number on the battlefield, killed, 
wounded & missing. The dead bodies of the rebels which, on that day strewed 


my battle field only with small exceptions, are silent witnesses of our honor- 
able resistance. 


Again, in the same letter, General Casey further said: 


On reaching the second line of defence I found that a portion of Kearney’s 
division, Heintzelman’s corps, was just filing in. A portion of my division was 
tallied, which, with the assistance of a part of Kearney’s division endeavored 
to regain my rifle pits. The attempt failed. Not a man reached the en- 
trenchments. In some respects the second line was stronger than the first. 
Ithad an abattis directiy in front of its rifle pits. But in a much less time than 
my division held the first line [of] our troops, notwithstanding the reinforce- 
ments of most of Heintzelman’s corps, were driven from the second line of 
defence. By order of Gen’l Heintzelman all the troops, shortly after sun- 
down retired for the night to the third ‘ine of defence marked C [on the 
map]. Surely such a retreat of such forc: (leaving the enemy in possession 
of the field for thirty hours) was vastly more “unaccountable” than the retir- 
ing of our division after such a resistance as gave Heintzelman’s corps such 
a0 excellent opportunity to drive the enemy from the field. 
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In continuing the defense of the honor of his division, 
General Casey remarked: 


Now I would ask the man of justice if my division deserved the marked 
aspersion cast upon it by Gen’l McClellan when a so much larger force was 
driven before the enemy. On the day following the battle, June rst, the 
enemy’s pickets engaged Sickles brigade at the position marked L & K upon 
the map. The enemy was never driven from my battle field but he evacy- 
ated it at 3 o’clock A. M. on the 2nd June. On the 6th of June the pickets of 
Gen’! Heintzelman’s corps did not by eight hundred yards extend so far a 
did mine on the 31st May. Yet the newspapers asserted that we occupied an 
advanced position. To recapitulate—my small division (5,000 men) of raw 
troops in an exposed position did not “give way” for it held its position for 
2% to 3 hours. It did not give way “discreditably” as it left on the field in 
killed, wounded and missing one third of its number.2! It did not give way 
“unaccountably” as the enemy drove back & held back for thirty hours a 
much larger force. The Division may not have fought “splendidly” bu 
our enemy concedes that we fought “desperately” and “stubbornly contested 
every inch of ground.”22 


Again, Casey wrote to Governor Sprague from Prom. 
fret, Connecticut: 

You most probably have noticed that in distributing the honors supposed 
to have been earned in the late action, I have been neglected. I claim that the 
army on the right bank of the Chickahominy, was saved from a disastrous 
defeat on the 31st May, by the obstinate resistance of my division. It was 
placed in a false military position, and it would seem that to justify the fatal 
mistake, the division was charged with behaving discreditably. The telegram 
about the division was false, and I have sought to have the matter investi- 
gated by a board of officers but thus far without effect. Because the division 
[had] been made the subject of a false and malicious telegram, it is certainly 
no reason that it should be deprived of that which is justly its due. Is it 
not rather an additional reason apart from their just deserts, that they should 


be somewhat compensated for the slanders which have been uttered with 
regard to them.?3 


From the camp near Seven Pines, a member of the 4th 
corps by the name of James J. Smith who used the rank of 
““Gentleman’”’ after his signature wrote to Governor Sprague 
on June 5, defending General Casey and his division. He said 
that, according to reports both official and unofficial, Casey's 
division had disgraced itself, but he hoped that the governor, 
after reading the facts as he had observed them, would 
realize that there was no disgrace, but, on the contrary, the 
officers and men deserved high praise and commendation. 
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The strength of Casey’s division was said to be 5,700 strong, 
but it had been ascertained since that it contained only 
about 5,000, the remainder being on detail or sick. Colonel 
Bailey, chief of Casey’s artillery, was killed in the Redoubt, 
when he had been asked by General Naglee to see that the 
artillery was spiked. His answer was, “I'll do it myself, and 
in two minutes, was brought out where Gen’! N. was stand- 
ing, a corpse. Gen’l N. himself then had all but two of the 
guns lost spiked. There were 7 guns lost out of 22. One of 
which... was brought away.’’** 

Major Van Valkenburgh, next in command after the 


death of Colonel Bailey, 


was killed in trying also to return & have the guns spiked. When the field 
oficers are all killed, wounded or away sick in Hospital, & the line officers 
more than half killed or wounded & when from after examination of the 
ground, dead & wounded rebels are found in larger numbers there, than in 
any other part of the field of battle, and when it is a wel] authenticated fact, 
that no other troops but Casey’s fought there, how the devil is it possible, for 
any man in his senses, unless meaning to do Casey &@ the gth Corps an open 
injustice, telegraph that they broke & run away, or in other words Casey’s 
Division which was in the first line, gave way unaccountably & disunitedly.25 


Again, Gentleman Smith asserted that the 4th Corps 
fought on Saturday, May 31, from about twelve o'clock 
noon to at least six-thirty that evening and that many of the 
regiments were “not driven back, but very little from their 
original positions.” 


He further said: 


Some of the Regiments, that their Gen’l claims saved the 4th Corps from 
utter extinction, went into the fight, with a cheer beautifully, right up the 
Williamsburg road, to retake Casey’s old position, & had not been under 
fire long enough for the tail of the line to get out of sight in the woods before, 
the right of the line broke & came back in more disarray, & breaking worse, 
than any of Casey’s, & running right over & through Col Adams’ Regiment, 
ist Long Island, where they were lieing down on the ground waiting the 
enemy. “Nothing was said of this,” but that Division was praised. Casey’s 
Division is the one that is disgraced & Couch’s Division that fought better & 
longer than any other on the field, was not mentioned at all. The Gen’l com- 
manding the 4th Corps was not noticed; when but for Ais indefatigable exer- 
tions, the best Corps of the Army of the Potomac, mostly, might have been at 
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this time quietly resting themselves in Richmond, under the “Vine & 
Fig Tree” of Jeff Davis’s. 


James J. Smith then told Governor Sprague that if such 
injustice to a heroic division and its commander was to con. 
tinue it was time to make the incontrovertible facts known s0 
that the division might be exonerated of such malicious and 
onerous falsehoods. Furthermore, he said, ‘How could the 
right flank, be attacked through Casey? when he was on the 
extreme left flank, where the 4th Corps, have always been?" 

In praising the magnificent and heroic services of the dif- 
ferent regiments of the 4th division, Smith said: 


It must have been, almost super human efforts that brought over Sedg- 
wick’s and Richardsons? They could have crossed easy a fortnight before 
they did, but certain Strategic Movements, were necessary, to enable the 
rebels to come devilish near “gobbling up” the 4th Corps before Sumner's 
Corps could be started over the Chickahominy. Why were we ordered past 
the best position, nature ever made for an army, & put in a position, where 
both flanks were exposed? Our front entering the Enemy’s Country, like 2 
Wedge? Was it to oblidge us, to do all the Aard work & fighting, that has 
been done by this army of the Potomac? We have certainly done most of it & 
have not been noticed for any good conduct, but the Corps has been ignored, 
all through the campaign. Why? You know:—Gen’l Keyes fought his Corps 
splendidly all day, and Casey’s despised Division, stood up & were shot down, 
like martyrs that they were, to the dilly, dally, wait, ideas, of one man who 
Keeps replying to your facts about being Surrounded by the Enemy. “Oh 
there is no Enemy near you.” “No Enemy on your front.” They say the 
Same today, but own up to there having been a few, last Saturday and Sun- 
day, but None Now, Aut on the RIGHT flank! You will notice a communication 
in the Herald from H. Qrs. Army of Potomac, of June 2d where “Casey's 
troops were obliged to retreat before Superior Numbers, losing all their Camp 
Equipage & 12 Batteries. Now Casey’s Division had but 4 Batteries, in all 
22 guns & they lost only 7 of the 22, & not 12 full batteries & they had 1 
Camp Equipage so of course, Could not lose any. But that Communication & 
many others, of the same Style from the Same place, is from the associated 
press Correspondent under Control & of Course published as directed, but 
the furious uprising of the disgraced Division & Corps, will soon make th: 
truth & the whole truth known to all.26 


Again, on June 6, Gentleman Smith wrote to Governor 
Sprague as follows: 


I have written you a long letter & have done so to Establish the honor of 
“Dear Old Casey” as bright as the Sun. If you could have seen him riding 
through the hailstorm of bullets & shells, you would have Come down o 
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the “powers that be” with your Mighty influence and Make one Strong oath, 
to never let up on them, until they had Eaten their own words. In doing 
this I have been doing Simple justice to Gen’l Keyes, who has been pushed 
all through this campaign with a terrible bitterness & with a Meaning to 
ruin him & make him give up his position if they Could catch him, but he has 
so conducted his Corps & with such marked ability, that they are forced to 
admit his talent & sagacity—& give him grudging praise in small quantities.27 

Smith furthermore emphasized that his letter was not 
for publication unless the governor thought best, but “the 
more I look on the field that Casey fought over,” he con- 
cluded, “and I came from there at 6 o’clk last night, the 
more I am astonished that his 5700 men held the 50 thous- 
and in check, half the time they did, & not be entirely anni- 
hilated. Why Sir, the new made graves are very, very thick 
& are his making. ... We are expecting soon to finish this 
‘onto Richmond,’ if the valuable lives of the ‘powers that be’ 


are safe, on this side of Chickahominy.”” Said Smith: 


Do with this as you will. You gave me my Commission & they can take it, 
if they think, I am extending my observations beyond my place. I shall 
Speak the truth, at all times, when my friends are aspersed. 


With a “P. S.,”” Gentleman Smith said: “I have no de- 
sire now to go on Gen’! McClellans staff unless he can get 
better & more truthful advisers.’’*® 

To more adequately determine whether General Mc- 
Clellan was unfair or ill-informed in regard to the conduct 
of General Casey’s division, when he said that these raw 
troops gave way “‘unaccountably and disunitedly,” let us 
turn to the reports of several Federal officers who took a 
prominent part in the battle of Fair Oaks on May 31, 1862. 

Brigadier General S. P. Heintzelman, in his official re- 
port of June 7, 1862, said: 

So much has, however, been said as to the conduct of General Casey’s 
division that it is due to him and to the troops he commanded that I should 
give my views.... The defensive works of General Casey’s position, in con- 
sequence of the increasing rains and the short time allowed him for labor 


with trenching tools, were in a very unfinished state, and could oppose but 
a feeble resistance to the overwhelming mass thrown upon them... 
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The 104th Pennsylvania, tooth and 92d New York, and rith Maine 
General Casey says, made a charge on the enemy under his eye and by his 
express orders that would have honored veteran troops. The rorst Penp. 
sylvania and 86th New York fought well....The heavy loss in General 
Kearny’s division will attest how much his division felt the enemy. After 
General Kearny’s division arrived on the field our forces did not fall back 
a third of a mile before they checked the enemy. The next day they drove 
them back, and before night a portion of Sickles’ brigade, Hooker's division, 
occupied at least a portion of General Casey’s camps, and brought of num- 
bers of our wounded of the day before and of the enemy’s too, whom they had 
been compelled to abandon on the field when they retreated.29 ' 


Brigadier General E. D. Keyes, 4th corps, says: 


Casey’s division, holding the front line, was first seriously attacked at 
about 12:30 p.m. The 103d Pennsylvania Volunteers, sent forward to support 
the pickets, broke shortly and retreated, joined by a great many sick. The 
numbers as they passed down the road as stragglers conveyed an exaggerated 
idea of surprise and defeat. There was no surprise, however. All the effec- 
tive men of that division were under arms, and all the batteries were in 
position, with their horses harnessed (except some belonging to the guns in the 
redoubt) and ready to fight as soon as the enemy’s forces came into view. 
Their numbers were vastly disproportionate to the mighty host which assailed 
them in front and on both flanks. 

As remarked above, the picket-line being only about one thousand yards 
in advance of the line of battle, and the country covered with forests, the 
Confederates, arriving fresh and confident, formed their lines, and massed 
under the shelter of woods, and burst upon us with great suddenness, and 
had not our regiments been under arms they would have swept through our 
lines and routed us completely. As it was, however, Casey’s division held 
its line of battle for more than three hours, and the execution done upon the 
enemy was shown by the number of rebel dead left upon the field after the 
enemy had held possession of that part of it upwards of twenty-four hours. 
During that time it is understood all the means of transport available ia 
Richmond were employed to carry away their dead and wounded. The 
enemy advancing, as they frequently did, in masses, received the shot and 
shell of our artillery like veterans, closing up the gaps and moving steadily 
on the assault. From my position, in the front of the second line, I could se 
all the movements of the enemy, but was not always able to discover his 
numbers, which were more or less concealed by the trees, nor could | accu- 
rately define the movements of our regiments and batteries.39 


Major R. M. West also reported: 


I rode to General Keyes, commanding, to report that the artille:y bad 
gone out of action. The General directed that it should return. I thereupoo 
ordered Flood up to his second position. He came in good style, and opened 
fire. A New York battery (one of Casey’s) came up at the same time and 
went into battery on the left of Flood. These two batteries continued to fire 
for about half an hour, when the New York battery withdrew. Flood re 
mained in position, firing until the Infantry retired. Then he withdrew i 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


good order in column of pieces, (owing to the nature of the road,) his can- 
noneers at their posts.31 


In reporting the battle, Brigadier General I. N. Palmer 
recorded : 


Shortly after this the divisions of Kearny and Hooker arrived, but not 
yatil the enemy had possession of the position where the engagement com- 
menced, and which they continued to possess until they chose to retire, which 
was on Monday morning, more than thirty hours after the battle. I only 
mention this fact to show the injustice of attaching blame to any one for 
retiring with a meagre force from a position which was held by the enemy in 
spite of the large reinforcements in Kearny’s, Hooker’s, and Couch’s divisions. 
It was my misfortune to see a portion of the reinforcements, greater than my 
whole command, retire from the field before they had scarcely felt the 
enemy.32 


In giving his official report, Brigadier General Casey 
strongly defended his division: 


About fifteen minutes after these dispositions had been completed I 
directed the advanced battery to open on the artillery and advancing columns 
of the enemy. In a short time after the 103d Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, which at the first alarm had been ordered to the support of the pickets, 
came down the road in some confusion, having suffered considerable loss from 
the fire of the rebel advance. 

The enemy now attacked me in large force on the centre and both wings, 
and a brisk fire of musketry commenced along the two opposing lines, my 
artillery in the meantime throwing canister into their ranks with great effect. 
Perceiving at length that the enemy were threatening me upon both wings, 
for want of reinforcements, which had been repeatedly asked for, and that his 
column still pressed on, I then, in order to save my artillery, ordered a 
charge of bayonets by the four supporting regiments at the center, which 
was executed in a most gallant and successful manner under the immediate 
direction of Brigadier General Naglee, commanding 1st Brigade, the enemy 
being driven back. When the charge had ceased, but not until the troops 
had reached the edge of the woods, the most terrible fire of musketry com- 
menced that I have ever witnessed. The enemy again advanced in force, 
and the flanks being again severely threatened a retreat to the works became 
necessary. 

To be brief, the rifle-pits were retained until they were almost envel- 
oped by the enemy, the troops with some exceptions fighting with spirit and 
gallantry. The troops then retreated to the second line, in possession of Gen- 
tral Couch’s division. Two pieces of artillery were placed in the road be- 
tween the two lines, which did good execution upon the advancing foe.33 


After reviewing the heroic deeds of brave officers and 


men who were killed and wounded in this bloody contest, 
General Casey continued: 
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If a portion of the division did not behave so well as could have been 
wished, it must be remembered to what a terrible ordeal they were subjected, 
Still, those that behaved discreditably were exceptional cases. It is true that 
the division, after being nearly surrounded by the enemy and losing one-third 
of the number actually engaged, retreated to the second line. They would all 
have been prisoners of war had they delayed their retreat a few minutes 
longer. 

In my humble opinion, from what I witnessed on the 31st, I am convinced 
that the stubborn and desperate resistance of my division saved the army on 
the right bank of the Chickahominy from a severe repulse, which might have 
resulted in a disastrous defeat. The blood of the gallant dead would cry to 
me from the ground on which they fell fighting for their country had I not 
said what I have to vindicate them from the unmerited aspersion which has 
been cast upon them.34 


Reports from the enemy have also thrown some infor. 
mation upon the conduct of General Casey’s division. Gen- 
eral Hill, who was in command of one of the attacking col- 
umns, said to an officer of General McClellan’s staff who was 
sent over under a flag of truce, “that he was astonished that 
any blame should have been cast on General Casey and his 
division. They fought with as great obstinacy, as he ever 
wished to see fight.”® 


The following letter was received by General Casey 
from I. A. Simpson, an old officer in the army, who had been 
a prisoner in Richmond: 


Dear General:—When in Washington, you expressed a wish that ! 
should communicate to you in writing, what I then told you in conversation, 
was the estimate by officers of the confederate service engaged in the battle 
of Fair Oaks, of your conduct and that of your troops on that occasion. | 
therefore again state, that while a prisoner in Richmond, I met confederate 
officers who expressed their surprise that any censure should have been cast 
upon you or your troops, for the part they bore in that battle. That so far 
from the troops under your command having acted badly, they behaved 
nobly, and resisted with admirable obstinacy an overwhelming attack; and 
that this was the opinion of the confederate officers generally who participated 
in the fight.36 


The testimony of the Reverend J. Marks, who was in 
Richmond at the time of the battle of Fair Oaks, is also 
submitted for evidence: 


Many of the confederate officers whom I met in Richmond, and before 
it, uniformly spoke in the highest terms of the bravery of General Casey; a0¢ 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


said that his troops fought as well as they had ever known fresh and undis- 
ciplined regiments, and that they met from them a far more vigorous resist- 
ance than they had anticipated. 

They said that the position of General Casey was one of the greatest 
peril. Thrown in advance of Hooker and Kearney three miles, if they threw 
against him a large force it was almost impossible to reénforce him in season 
to prevent defeat. That they had expected to cut his division to pieces, and 
before reénforcements could possibly arrive, drive back the shattered regi- 
ments, to bear with them consternation and panic. 


But, so far from this being realized, the unyielding firmness of this 
division prevented their cutting through our left-wing, capturing a part, and 
demoralizing the whole; for it held out against them until reénforcements 
came up. I was glad to hear them vindicated, and relieved from those 
charges which were so unjust and painful.37 

Thus, according to considerable and authoritative in- 
formation, the so-called rout of the one hundredth and third 
Pennsylvania regiment of the Second division and others 
under Casey’s supervision caused a storm of undeserved 
censure. In view of the fact that many of his men were under 
fre for the first time, they fought nobly. General McClellan, 
however, relieved General Casey from the command of his 
division on June 30 and placed him in command of the White 
House,** for the purpose of superintending the evacuation 
of that depot.*® 

Although in his report, made at a later day, McClellan 
retracted the serious charge that he had made against 
Casey and his division, the injustice of the original telegram 
was never erased. Even General Kearny wrote: ‘General 
Casey’s troops gave way [in panic flight] leaving all their 
camp equipage and 12 batteries on the field.’’*° 

Inasmuch as General McClellan steadily refused to re- 
tore General Casey to his old division, the latter ‘applied 
for, and received authority to report in person to the adju- 
tant-general, at Washington. On the 11th of August, by 
inorder from the secretary of war, he was again placed on 
duty, to receive, organize and instruct the volunteers arriv- 
ing in the city of Washington.” Brigadier General Casey’s 
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services in this capacity were so satisfactory that he was 
appointed major general of volunteers on March 24, 1863, 
and his commission was dated May 31, 1862. Perhaps the 
commission was thus dated to compensate the holder par. 
tially for the censure he had received from General Mc. 
Clellan after the battle of Fair Oaks.** 


NOTES 


Major General Silas Casey came from good New England stock. His 
grandfather, Silas, was a Rhode Island merchant, and his father, Wap- 
ton, was educated in France during the American Revolution, where he 
became intimately acquainted with Benjamin Franklin. Silas Casey, the 
subject of this paper, was born in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, July 
12, 1807. He entered West Point in June, 1822, just a month prior to his 
fifteenth birthday, was graduated from that institution four years later, 
and received the appointment of brevet second lieutenant in the Second 
regiment of the United States infantry, stationed at Fort Powson in 
the Arkansas territory. During his location at this station, Casey en- 
gaged in many battles with the Indians. In 1829, he was given a second 
lieutenancy of a company in the Second regiment of infantry at Madison 
barracks, Sackett’s Harbor, New York. Four years later, Casey was 
stationed at Fort Niagara, from which he was soon ordered to Fort 
Gratiot, Michigan. From 1835 to 1842, Casey was actively engaged in the 
Seminole war in Florida. After returning to the Great Lakes region in 
1842, he found little excitement until 1847, when he was in Mexico with 
General Scott. 

After the Mexican war, Casey, who was now a lieutenant-colonel, 
was stationed at Monterey and later at Benecia, California, where he 
remained until 1852, during which time he was actively employed in 
chastising the Indians. In 1852, he came east to New York on gover 
ment duty. Later he was returned to the Pacific coast, in the territory 
of Washington, with headquarters at Fort Steilacoom; thence to cor 
duct a vigorous campaign against the red men of that region in which 
the Indians were crushed. 

In July, 1861, Casey again returned to Washington, D. C., where 
he offered his services to the cause of the Union. He received the ap 
pointment of brigadier-general of volunteers and was placed on duty 0 
Washington in September, where he helped organize some of the best 
brigades in the army. Throughout this deadly struggle, General Cas 
was actively employed. 

See Bartlett, John Russell, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officers wh 
were Engaged in the Service of Their Country During the Great Rebi- 
lion of the South (Providence, 1867), pp. 85-103. Hereafter cited # 
Bartlett, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officers. a: 
New York Times, June 3, 1862. Casey was in command of the 2nd div 
sion of the 4th corps. 

The Union officers who took a prominent part in the battle of Fair 
Oaks were: General McClellan, in command of the Army of the Potoma, 
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Battle of Fair Oaks 


Generals Casey, Naglee, Keyes, VanValkenburgh (killed), Couch, Sum- 
ner, and Hooker, and Major Kieffer and Colonel Bailey (killed). 

General Joseph E. Johnston commanded the Confederate troops and 
was seriously wounded. General G. W. Smith took over the immediate 
command, but the disability of the Southern commander made it possible 
for the promotion of General Robert E. Lee. It should not be forgotten 
that Longstreet and Pickett were in this battle. 


3, Ibid. The Federal army was encamped on both sides of the Chicka- 


hominy river. 


. Ibid. See Report of Brigadier-General Naglee, rst brigade, 2d division, 


ath corps, June 19, 1862, in Reports of the Military Operations During the 


Rebellion, 1860-1865, no. 99, vol. Vv, pp. 285-296. Hereafter cited as 
Reports of Military Operations. 


. Ibid. See New York Times, June 3, 1862. 
. Ibid. Formerly under General Keims. 
. Reports of Military Operations, nos. 75, 100, 102, pp. 249-252, 291-295. 


See New York Times, June 3, 1862. 


. Ibid. The position of General Casey and other generals, the nature of 


the ground, and the surrounding country can be clearly seen by turning 
to Casey maps accompanying this account, p. 111. 


. Reports of Military Operations, nos. 75, 100, 102, pp. 249-252, 291-295; 


New York Times, June 3, 1862. 
Ibid. 


. bid. 
. Ibid. It is doubtful if any man in the Union army had engaged in more 


battles than General Casey, who, as we have seen, saw service in the 
Seminole war in Florida, in the war with Mexico, and on the frontier. 


. Ibid. 


Ibid. 


. Ibid. See Reports of Military Operations, nos. 80, 86, 91, vol. Vv, pp. 257- 


261, 265-267, 270-273. 


. New York Times, June 3, 1862. 
. Ibid. June 2, 1862. 


. Rhode Island, as we have seen, was Casey’s native state. 


See photostat of Casey’s map, facing page 97. 


. See map, facing page 97. 
’ In all there were 1,482 men killed, wounded, and missing. 
. Silas Casey to Governor Sprague of Rhode Island, June 7, 1862. Manu- 


script in Lehigh University library. 


. Silas Casey to Governor N. Sprague of Rhode Island, July 23, 1862. 


Manuscript in Lehigh University library. 


- Letter of James J. Smith to Governor Sprague, June 5, 1862. It will be 


observed that only a very small portion of the arms were thus lost. Man- 
uscript in Lehigh University library. 


- James J. Smith to Governor Sprague, June 5, 1862. In this same letter, 


the writer said: 


“Fighting on paper is all very pretty, & ’tis a very good thing to have 
an impassable River between yourself & your Enemy. You don’t lose 
much sleep & have full opportunity to Study Strategic movements from 
a distance & by balloon. The battle was watched by some parties from 
the telegraphic wire of Lowe’s balloon, & it was breathlessly reported 
next day ‘from the field of battle’ in the afternoon ‘in a horn.’ 
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“The battle of Saturday May 31st the only hard fought battle, was 
fought from one to two miles from where any sight seeing telegraph, 
could have been reported on Sunday the 1st of June, on this side of the 
river, unless through a ‘smoked glass.’” 

. Ibid. According to Smith’s letter there were reported 233 killed, 943 
wounded, 669 missing, and roo horses killed. 

. James J. Smith to Governor Sprague, June 6, 1862. Manuscript in Lehigh 
University library. 


. Ibid. 


Report of Brigadier General S. P. Heintzelman, 3d and 4th corps, in 
Reports of Military Operations during the Rebellion, 1860-1865, no. 41, 
vol. v, pp. 183-184. 

Report of Brigadier General E. D. Keyes, 4th corps. June 13, 1862. bid, 
Pp. 243. 

. Report of Major R. M. West, chief of artillery, rst division, 4th corps, 
June 5, 1862. Reports of Military operations during the Rebellion, 1860- 
1865, no. 76, pp. 252-253. 

Report of Brigadier General I. N. Palmer, 3d brigade, 2d division, gt 
corps, June 5, 1862. Ibid., no. 102, vol. Vv, p. 295. 

. Report of Brigadier General S. Casey, 2d division, 4th corps, June, 1862. 
Ibid., no. 96, vol. v, p. 280. 

. Ibid., p. 282. 

. Bartlett, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officers, p. 101. 

. Ibid., Letter to General Silas Casey, March 4, 1863, from I. A. Simpson, 
major, topographical engineers, late colonel Fourth New Jersey volu- 
teers. 

. Ibid., p. 103. 


. The White House was the ancestral home of the Lees and for a time 


constituted McClellan’s headquarters. 

Bartlett, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officers, pp. ror-102. 

Thomas Kearny, General Philip Kearny, Battle Soldier of Five War 
(New York, 1937), pp. 253, 262. 

. Ibid., p. 102. 

. Ibid., p. 101. It is of interest to note that General Huger was likewise 
blamed by one of the Confederate generals for failure to route completely 
the army of the Potomac. Longstreet wrote to General Johnston on June 
7, 1862, as follows: 

“The failure of complete success on Saturday [May 31] I attributed 
to the slow movements of General Huger’s command. This threw per 
haps the hardest part of the battle upon my own poor division... . Our 
ammunition was nearly exhausted when Whiting moved, and I could 
not, therefore, move on with the rush that we could had his movement 
been earlier ... I can’t help but think that a display of his forces on the 
left flank of the enemy by General Huger would have completed the 
affair and given Whiting as easy and pretty a game as was evel 
had upon a battle-field.” See Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
vol. 1 (The Century co.), p. 247. 





Edward Bellamy, an American 
Utopian 
M 


RICHARD A. GREER 


HROUGHOUT THE world’s history, many volumes 

have been devoted to the delineation of a better 

social, economic, and spiritual order. Most of these 
have soon disappeared, leaving few traces of their going; a 
few, however, have been so fundamental in their appeal as 
to insure their preservation. To this latter class belongs 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 2000-1887 (Boston, 
1888). It has stood the test of more than half a century, 
during which time its popularity has increased, especially in 
the last few years. This well-deserved recognition has come, 
not so much because the book represents great literature, 
as judged by criteria of form, style, and balance, but rather 
because it reveals generous and humanitarian thought, 
noble and unselfish impulse. Bellamy’s little volume has 
sold more than 1,000,000 copies in the United States, has 
been translated into numerous foreign tongues, and, in 1936, 
had an edition in Braille. 

Edward Bellamy was born in 1850 at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, the son of a Baptist minister. As a youth he 
was reserved and shy, and, although a voracious reader, 
gave small indication of the talents he was soon to exhibit.” 
He was lethargic and deeply religious. Upon the completion 
ofhis secondary education, Edward attended Union College 
at Schenectady, New York, for one year, but found the ex- 
perience distasteful and did not return. In 1868, young Bel- 
lamy visited Germany, where he was greatly impressed by 
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the slums and the sordid living conditions prevailing among 
the working classes of the cities. After returning to the 
United States, he commenced the study of law and was ad. 
mitted to the bar, but never practiced, owing to a convic. 
tion on his part that the legal profession was an unscrupv. 
lous and parasitic one.* At the age of twenty-one, he made 
a trip to Hawaii, and, in 1871, he was employed by the 
Evening Post in New York. The following year he migrated 
to the Springfield Union, with which journal he was asso. 
ciated until 1876. At the latter date, he turned his efforts 
toward independent authorship and produced highly imagi- 
native pieces of work which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, and Scribner’s.*| Meanwhile he had 
married and had become the father of two children, and it 
is probable that his worry concerning their future security 
stimulated him to the production of the book under ex 
amination.° 

Looking Backward appeared in 1888, and the small 
Utopian book immediately created a sensation in literary 
circles; critics quickly labeled it visionary, while economists 
tended to be either condescending in their disapproval or 
openly irate at such heresy. Ardent reformers and idealists, 
however, and myriad converts to Bellamy’s economic phi- 
losophy thronged about him.* A new movement called 
“Nationalism,” dedicated to the propagation of Bellamy’s 
doctrines, arose; Bellamy himself, though in poor health, 
consented to serve at the head of the organization, and ex- 
hausted his none too plentiful physical resources in a strenv- 
ous program of administration, lecturing, and organizing. 
Funds realized from this enterprise he generously turned 
back into the movement.” Weakened by overwork and worn 
by the ravages of tuberculosis, Bellamy went for a time to 
Colorado in search of health, but, when his condition failed 
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to improve and when he realized that death was imminent, 
he returned to Chicopee Falls, where he died in the spring 
of 1898.° 

It is a commonplace that all men are more or less prod- 
ucts of their age; Bellamy’s masterpiece is to be interpreted 
interms of the most significant social and economic problems 
confronting his generation. These questions the young 
author discussed in fearless and confident manner, being 
guided always by his idealism and his sincere concern for 
mankind’s betterment. 

Many aspects of nineteenth century life were touched 
upon by Bellamy, but the labor problem was of paramount 
interest to him. In order that we may understand his criti- 
cisms and his proposed remedies, it is necessary to be fa- 
miliar with the general features of the labor movement after 
the Civil war. 

Following that great struggle, there was a revival of 
manufacturing and industry, with the result that both popu- 
lation and capital tended to become highly concentrated in a 
few centers. Labor was frequently exploited, and, in order 
to protect its interests, it turned to organization.? From 
1863 to 1865, sixty-one new trade unions sprang into being, 
and a national labor union was formed in 1866. The year 
1869 saw the rise of the Knights of Labor, an organization 
which entered the political arena and which fostered various 
nebulous programs of social reform.!° The period from 
1870 to 1900 was a time of much unrest in the ranks of 
labor; in 1877, there was a railroad strike of large propor- 
tions which, however, was soon put down." In 1882, Chinese 
labor was excluded from the United States, and, in 1886, the 
American Federation of Labor made its appearance upon 
the field. The years 1885 and 1886 witnessed severe labor 
troubles; there were innumerable strikes and other difficul- 
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ties, culminating in the Haymarket riot at Chicago op 
May 4, 1886, in which several policemen were killed by a 
bomb thrown by an anarchist.’ Such was the background 
upon which Bellamy worked, and the violent activity of 
organized labor at the time doubtless contributed to the 
lengthy and careful treatment of the labor question given in 
Looking Backward. 

In the Utopia pictured by Bellamy, there was no such 
problem; it had been solved by making the nation the sole 
capitalist and employer. The labor system was based on the 
general idea of military service, but the compulsory feature 
had been omitted as unnecessary. From the ages of twenty- 
one to forty-five, all men were in the industrial service, and 
they were subject to special call for an additional ten years. 
Workers could determine for themselves, on the basis of 
their aptitudes and desires, the occupation they would enter; 
the only requirement was that everyone capable of labor be 
engaged in productive enterprise. Trial periods, vocational 
training, and similar advanced procedures were employed. 
The administration watched the rate of volunteering for 
the various jobs and equalized them in attractiveness by 
giving workers at the less desirable tasks shorter hours and 
special honors. Great care was exercised in providing good 
working conditions. In assigning tasks, preference was 
given to those with knowledge of the work involved, and 
choices, in order of preference, were permitted the laborers. 
The state had the power to draft labor. All young men 
served as common workers for the first three years, then 
were granted a choice of occupation; changes and transfers 
could be made upon application. Brain workers were given 
formal academic training and could continue such as long as 
they made satisfactory progress; failure, however, meant 
transfer to another job. After the age of thirty was reached, 
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no opportunity for professional training was extended. 
Patriotism and love of humanity, coupled with the desire for 
recognition and honor, were the motivating forces." 

Bellamy went into great detail concerning the organiza- 
tion, discipline, and incentives of the labor force, most of 
which cannot be discussed here. In brief, the labor army 
was carefully graded into guilds and departments having 
proper administrative heads, and a president of the United 
States was the chief officer. Various methods of election 
and appointment were provided for in selecting these func- 
tionaries."” Women were active in industry, had their own 
organizations, and worked under the best of conditions.”* 

It is to be expected that one so manifestly concerned 
with the welfare of mankind should be much drawn to the 
cause of labor. In setting forth the ideal system, Bellamy 
was impressed with the efficiency of regimentation and mili- 
tary discipline; however, his nature was such that he could 
tolerate no cold impersonalism, but could only adhere to a 
system which should dignify both the work and the worker. 
The efficiency of centralization is shown to have been dis- 
dosed to him, but again his character reveals itself in his 
insistence that combination be brought about by a demo- 
cratic state. The present German and Italian programs of 
arbitrary classification and forced labor in government work 
camps and factories could never have made an appeal to 
Bellamy. 

Another great problem of the post Civil war era was 
that offered by the growth of huge industrial enterprises and 
the concentration of capital. Even during that great 
struggle, industrialists had combined to oppose the labor 
movement, and throughout the ’seventies and ’eighties the 
concentration of capital proceeded apace. The monetary 
resources of the nation rapidly gravitated to a relatively 
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small number of possessors. Much of this wealth was 
employed in a speculative manner, and efficient organization 
of huge undertakings became the order of the day. Trusts 
were created to eliminate competition and to secure the 
economies of large-scale production. Beginning with the 
Standard Oil company of John D. Rockefeller, trusts were 
soon operating in many industries. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jay Gould, and other men brought the principle of combinz- 
tion to the railroad system of the nation. The peculiar 
genius of the ‘“‘captains of industry,” as the new crop of 
tycoons was termed, lay in their ability to organize efficiently 
the various economic processes which engaged their efforts.” 

To Edward Bellamy, this centripetal tendency of capital 
was one of the most striking economic phenomena of his 
day. In the ideal society portrayed in Looking Backward, 
this tendency was in no way checked, but was utilized to the 
full. Under private enterprise, the process had continued at 
full speed until all small proprietors had been forced out of 
business. Production was greatly augmented and the out- 
flow of commodities became more and more impressive in 
amount. Early in the twentieth century, these huge bus- 
nesses were merged into a single organization, in which the 
ultimate monopoly was attained by the state; economic evo- 
lution had reached its logical conclusion, and the people at 
last controlled the country’s economy.'® The fatal weak- 
nesses of private enterprise, namely: mistaken undertak- 
ings, competition, business crises and glutted markets, idle 
capital and idle labor, were eliminated from the system.” 

Several significant inferences may be drawn from this 
brief outline of Bellamy’s ideal. For one thing, it proves 
that the author was thoroughly convinced, not only of the 
desirability, but of the necessity, of combination and con 
solidation; again, it illustrates his boundless faith in map- 
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kind to adjust itself to its environment without the use of 
force and bloodshed. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the misjudgment by 
Bellamy of the rate of economic evolution—according to 
his chronology, the ultimate monopoly should have been 
formed in the first years of the present century. Why did he 
fall into such an error? The answer must be purely specula- 
tive; it is possible that he was carried away by the rapidity 
of industrial development following the Civil war, and that 
he was so strongly impressed by the tendency toward con- 
centration of capital that he fancied it more universal and 
irresistible than it actually was. Whatever the cause, the 
failure serves as another warning to those who would date 
“ie millenium. 

A third great challenge to the would-be re-molders of 
the world of men and affairs was found in the inadequate 
educational facilities available to the masses of the people. 
Although the huge increase in wealth which resulted from 
the growth of industrialism stimulated the public school 
movement, satisfactory conditions were by no means 
achieved.” Literacy steadily increased, and much of the 
expenditures went toward the erecting of high schools in 
both cities and rural areas. These institutions permitted 
access to college on the part of classes which could not afford 
the academies. State universities were also founded, and 
the system of free public education was complete. The 
middle classes were enlarged, and women took increasing 
advantage of the new educational opportunities. In addi- 
tion to public grants, many private donors, such as Johns 
Hopkins and J. D. Rockefeller, subsidized institutions of 
higher learning; secular tended to replace denominational 
instruction. The classical discipline lost ground, and many 
new items of a practical nature made their appearance in the 
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various curricula; this revolution began, roughly, in 1865, 
when C. W. Eliot became president of Harvard, reorgan. 
ized the course of study, and introduced the elective SVs 
tem." Special schools, women’s colleges, and Negro educa. 
tion appeared and prospered—in a nutshell, there was an 
unprecedented expansion of educational facilities. Oppor. 
tunity for learning was, however, far from universal, for 
many children, both on farms and in the slum districts of 
great cities, were denied the blessings of education. 

Bellamy was, of course, chiefly interested in those unfor. 
tunates, often very able, who were prohibited by economic 
want from obtaining formal training. There can be little 
doubt that their number was quite large. The system pro- 
posed in Looking Backward provided for universal educa- 
tion; this situation was regarded as not only desirable but as 
necessary. Definite social and economic values were asserted 
to result from the practice of extensive instruction. The 
physical condition of the population was improved, and 
wise and thorough education operated to reduce the suicide 
and insanity rates. All persons who showed aptitude and 
interest enjoyed the benefit of a college course.”* Viewing 
the progress of the last half century, we can say that per- 
haps the wishes of Bellamy have been more fully realized in 
regard to education than in any other field of human en 
deavor discussed in his book. 

The three great problems of labor, concentration of 
capital, and education, while occupying a conspicuous place 
in the work of Bellamy, do not exhaust the resources of that 
writer. His alert mind was quick to grasp the import of 
economic and social practices, and his high sense of justice 
made him fearless in the criticism of wrong; though not 
carping, he was assiduous in pointing out what he regarded 
as malpractices. 
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Bellamy considered the chief and proper function of 
government to be the increasing of the material comforts of 
the people—this goal should be pursued with a singleness of 
purpose which should not permit the existence of parties, 
corruption, or demagogues.”* The states had their existence 
brought to an end, the volume of law-making decreased with 
the amount of social friction, and municipal government was 
overhauled.2* There were to be no government debts, no 
expenses of a military nature, and no tax officials. This ideal 
isnot confined to persons of socialistic tendencies, but in the 
case of Bellamy it illustrates the thoroughness with which he 
sought to solve the great problems of society. He was not 
content to discuss the economic, but with broad vision, in- 
cluded the many ramifications of social structure. 

There were numerous other aspects of contemporary 
life which, in Bellamy’s opinion, required attention. In the 
transformed world of the year 2000, there were to be no 
bankers or merchants, no buying or selling as we know it, 
and no money.” All exchanges were to be made by the use 
of credit cards furnished each citizen. Direct distribution 
from national storehouses replaced the antiquated depend- 
ence upon privately owned shops. Under such a system, 
individual saving was rendered unnecessary, as each person 
was assured an adequate income for life; there was no 
material discrimination, for all received the same share of 
the national product.”® In distributing goods, estimates of 
consumption were first prepared; these were then referred 
to ten great production departments well supplied with 
subordinate bureaus. Standardization, however, was not 
carried to an extreme, and all wants were satisfied.”" 

Esthetic activities were not neglected. The performance 
of music was controlled by the state, which furnished it in 
abundance every hour of the day. Performances were given 
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in centrally located studios and were carried by telephon 
to the homes of those who cared to listen. In this way every. 
one could share the pleasure. Art was encouraged by reward. 
ing distinguished accomplishment in the field by relief from 
ordinary industrial tasks and by the bestowal of special 
recognition. The age was one of intellectual accomplish. 
ment; books might be published, under conditions which dis 
couraged cheap and worthless productions, but which offered 
desirable returns to deserving authors.”” Magazines and 
newspapers were supported by those who were willing to 
part with enough of their credit to pay the expenses of their 
operation.” 

Matters emotional and spiritual were given their plac 
in Bellamy’s scheme of things. Marriage was much encour. 
aged, since the fact of economic inadequacy, which had pre- 
vented so many matches in the nineteenth century, was 
entirely absent in the society of the year 2000. All persons 
being financially independent, the rearing of a family would 
entail no extraordinary expense for the head of the hous. 
hold; all children at birth received an annuity equal to thet 
of either of their parents.*? Women were free to expres 
their affections, and to show their attraction to members of 
the opposite sex with perfect candor; marriages for money 
became entirely a thing of the past, and all unions were based 
upon love. This sexual selection had a salubrious effect upon 
the caliber of the race and resulted in a marked improve: 
ment in that respect.*? 

In the midst of such material well-being, religion did not 
decline; on the contrary, it gained strength. Church services 
were conducted regularly, and preachers were paid by their 
respective congregations from the credit cards which al 
possessed. One great innovation, however, was made whith 
was a boon to the incapacitated—the services were tras 
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mitted by telephone to those unable or unwilling to attend 
the houses of worship.** 

A mere enumeration must suffice for the remainder of 
the subjects treated in Looking Backward. Inheritance of 
property, socialization of medicine, domestic service, foreign 
trade and commerce, immigration, care of the physically and 
mentally handicapped are all discussed. In his ideal state, 
athletics were to be entirely amateur in status, there were to 
be no prisons, the legal profession and the jury system were 
to be abolished, and law schools were to be discarded.** The 
sick and criminal classes, so large in Bellamy’s time, were 
to be reduced to insignificant proportions, while codperation 
and brotherhood were to be the order of the day.® 

Such, in brief, was the Utopia pictured by Edward 
Bellamy in the late nineteenth century. In some respects, 
notably that of technology, our present society has surpassed 
his expectations ; nevertheless, on the whole his dream is well 
in advance of our practice, especially in the field of human 
relations and social and economic organization. Could he 
undergo the experience which he gave the hero of his book, 
Bellamy would probably not be too disappointed, for despite 
the carnage which now envelops a large portion of the world, 
things seem to be moving, albeit slowly and uncertainly, 
along the trail which he blazed.** Edward Bellamy had 
great faith in humanity. He believed, above all else, that 
humankind is innately good, and that it will struggle through 
every sort of discouragement and past every sort of obstacle 
to ultimate triumph. Only by keeping this constantly in 
mind can one intelligently read and interpret his great work. 
The quality that made him loved by many of his readers 
was his understanding sympathy; the quality that must win 
him respect was his ability to make people think. The reflec- 
tive process is a hard one to stimulate in any day under any 
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conditions; Looking Backward, however, achieved the tak 
in the cases of untold thousands. There can be little doubt 
that many persons, after reading this modest volume, began 
for the first time to ponder the meaning and significance of 
their society. Bellamy’s unquestioned sincerity touched 
many who were only too well acquainted with selfish argu. 
ment and assumed objectivity; his earnestness and his lack 
of rancor made his message acceptable to numerous ind. 
viduals who would otherwise have dismissed him as just 
another disaffected crank. Edward Bellamy, the man, i: 
worthy of high regard, but it is Edward Bellamy, the 
Utopian, who has placed an indelible stamp upon the cours 
of social thought in America.* 
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Protestantism, Romanism, and the 


State in Mexico 
MH 
EUGENE O. PorRTER 


HE PROTESTANT movement in Mexico properly dates 

from the constitution of 1857 which guaranteed 

freedom of public worship. Due to the Revolution 
of Ayutla, however, and to the Maximilian episode, and due 
also to our own Civil war, it was not until 1869 that the 
American and Foreign Christian Union sent the first 
Protestant missionary to Mexico. Within the next six years, 
nine Protestant denominations had missionaries in that 
country. One of the effects, therefore, of the constitution of 
1857 and of the Reform laws was the influx into Mexico of 
Protestant workers.’ 

It could not be expected that the native Catholics would 
accept the Protestants with the tolerance prescribed by the 
constitution. Indeed, even the Roman clergy resorted to 
false accusations, slanders, and social and economic boycott. 
The Protestant missionaries were charged with having 
political objectives, and in this way appeals were made to 
Mexican jealousy of the rising power of the United States” 
Charges were also made that the missionaries were agents 
of the Masonic lodge and had come to Mexico to establish 
their order.* The visitation of Providence in the nature of 
extraordinary floods and the washing away of roads and 
bridges were likewise attributed to the advent of the Pro 
testants.* The Protestants were also accused of sacrilege 
and scandalous free love (amancebamientos ), and St. Jerome 
was quoted to the effect that heretics seldom love chastity. 
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It was claimed that Protestantism was responsible for the 
eighty thousand public prostitutes who were supposed to be 
in London; that Protestantism was the cause of drunken- 
ness, very frequent suicide, sedition, cruelty, and death. To 
Luther was attributed every kind of heinous crime.® 

Moreover, the natives were compromised socially and 
commercially if it became known that they were friendly to 
the Protestant ministers.’ —The Roman clergy forbade sell- 
ing to them or assisting them in any way.® Consequently, the 
missionaries were forced to abandon some of their missions. 
In San Juan, Querétero, for instance, the Methodists were 
compelled to abandon their work because a priest bought the 
house which the Methodists had been renting and ordered 
them to vacate. No one else would dare rent to the heretics.® 
In Guanajuato, on the other hand, the Methodists encoun- 
tered no difficulties in leasing property, but rent was exorbi- 
tant. In one case the rental was $960.00 a year for property 
that could be bought for eight thousand dollars. The land- 
lord claimed that this unusually high rent was necessary as 
he was compelled to purchase forgiveness for his lapse from 
orthodoxy in renting to a Protestant.’° At the same time, 
the Reverend Charles W. Drees encountered no difficulties 
in renting a room in which to live in Puebla, except that he 
had to promise not to use the room for a house of prostitu- 
tion or for a place of Protestant worship." 

But mob violence was considered more effective than 
false accusations and social and economic ostracism. Many 
believed that if the Protestants were struck down their cause 
would die. Consequently, there were innumerable cases of 
mob action. For instance, a mob attacked the Methodist 
parsonage in Atzacan during the night of February 25, 
1888. More than a hundred shots were fired, and a ball of 
cotton saturated with oil and lighted was thrown on the 
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roof.’ Likewise, in Zoachila, Oaxaca, a mob attacked the 
house of the Methodist pastor, Pedro Paz, breaking the 
grating of a window in an attempt to enter his room. Be. 
cause of this event and several similar ones many families 
belonging to the Methodist church emigrated to other towns, 
and many children were taken from the Methodist school.” 
Another such incident occurred in Querétero, in 1881, when 
a mob gathered in front of the Methodist parsonage and 
began hurling stones. Within an hour every pane of glass 
in the front windows was broken. The government officials 
at first tried to give protection, but later they advised the 
missionaries to leave town; and they were forced to steal 
away under the cover of night, leaving most of their be. 
longings.** 

The Protestants, on the other hand, must be criticized 
for their lack of tolerance, for the Protestant spirit cult 
vated in Mexico was generally political and controversial. 
Dr. William Butler, the founder of the mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, accused the Protestant 
preachers and people of indulging ‘‘freely in what amounts 
often to little more than tirades against the Roman clergy 
and Church, and ‘ringing the charges’ upon doctrinal dif- 
ferences between evangelical faith and popery.”” The Rev: 
erend C. W. Drees wrote to his mother that a Protestant 
minister of another church had experienced no difficulty in 
Puebla until he delivered a sermon in which he attacked the 
Roman church in un-Christian terms.’* There is also some 
evidence that the liberals who had welcomed Protestantism 
to Mexico had intended to use it as a weapon to combat 
clericalism.17 The Roman church, therefore, is not to be 
censured too severely for sensing in Protestantism a natural 
enemy. 

And now, as regards the attitude of the local gover 
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ments toward Protestantism, it will be seen that this varied 
with each community. In some of the villages the govern- 
ment officials became members of the Protestant churches or 
at least attended Protestant services. The mayor of San 
Buenaventura was a constant attendant upon the Protestant 
services, and he often called the inhabitants of the village 
together to inform them that they lived in a free country and 
that in religious matters everyone was free to act as his 
conscience directed. Mayor Carranza of Tepetitla gave 
every kind of guarantee and encouragement to the Protes- 
tants, and when the Methodist congregation constructed a 
church, he contributed the greater part of the material.’ 
In Tuxpan, the Reverend Francisco Diaz, cousin of Presi- 
dent Diaz, encouraged some of the most influential men in 
the village to attend his Methodist chapel.?® 

But in many of the smaller towns and villages the priests 
often were able to dominate and dictate to the local author- 
ities. This was true in San Rafael, Hidalgo, where several 
Mexicans had formed a group to study the Bible. Later 
they asked a Protestant church to send them a minister, but 
after the first service the young pastor, Tomas Garcia, was 
arrested upon the pretext that he did not have a license to 
preach. In order to obtain the pastor’s release, it was 
necessary to appeal to the governor of the state.”° And ina 
village in the state of Puebla a colporteur was driven out by 
the local authorities, who, in violation of the law, threat- 
ened to imprison him. The governor of the state was ap- 
pealed to, but the state government was largely in the hands 
of the clerical party." Earlier, in 1878, the government of 
Puebla had been in the hands of the Liberal party and the 


governor had sent his three sons to the Puebla Methodist 
school, 


The greater number of the states, however, made an 
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honest effort to enforce the laws pertaining to religious free. 
dom. Several of the governors sent troops when the loc 
authorities refused or were unable to disperse the mobs; and 
they were constantly on the alert for the missionary’s safety, 
giving him useful warning from time to time.” For example, 
the governor of Guanajuato welcomed the Protestant mis. 
sionaries in 1876, promised them protection, and aided them 
in securing a place of worship. When the chief of police 
of the city of Guanajuato seemed unwilling to break up: 
mob which had been raised to attack a Protestant chapel, the 
governor threatened to call out the state troops.** Also, 
the private secretary to the governor of Hidalgo and his 
entire family joined a Protestant church and aided greatly 
in pushing the Protestant work in various parts of the state 
Whenever a minister made an itinerary, the secretary would 
telegraph the local authorities, requesting them to give the 
visiting pastor all the protection guaranteed by the laws of 
the country.” The secretary also prevailed upon the gov- 
ernor to reduce by one-half the sales tax on property bought 
by the Methodists.” 

At times, however, the clerical party was able to capture 
control of the state governments. At such times the state 
officials not only refused to enforce the religious laws, but 
they aided and abetted clerical persecution. One such case 
happened in Guerrero when a mob of two hundred, led by 
Father Vergara of Teloloapam, attacked a Protestant 
church in Chuacuatilan, a village three miles distant from 
Teloloapam. Miguel Cipriano, his wife, and Felipe Zar 
goza were killed. The pastor, an ordained Indian named 
Abraham Gomes, was arrested by the local authorities on 
the charge that he incited the mob, and when a committee 
of five from the congregation appealed to the local judge in 
behalf of Gomes they likewise were imprisoned.” In such 
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cases the Protestants’ only recourse was an appeal to the 
Federal government. In this particular case an appeal was 
made to President Diaz who caused the removal from office 
of the judge, Cazares, and forced the priest to pay a fine of 
one hundred pesos.”® 

Indeed, President Diaz seldom refused protection to the 
Protestants. And the federal government in many cases 
punished the priests and local authorities with fines and im- 
prisonment, though the punishment was seldom commensu- 
rate with the crime. Thus it is doubtful whether Diaz gave 
very much more than lip service to religious toleration. At 
any rate, a Catholic, writing in 1876, claimed that Diaz had 
agreed to sign a concordat revoking the laws of the Reform, 
should his revolt be successful.” Although in fact such did 
not occur, it is known that Diaz tacitly allowed the Roman 
church to regain some of its economic power in direct viola- 
tion of the laws and spirit of the Reform. Thus with the 
tacit understanding of Diaz there was a rebirth of ecclesias- 
tical influence, and the economic recovery of the Roman 
church progressed so far by 1916 that it was charged with 
controlling ten per cent of the capital of the country.* 

Moreover, the Mexican people must have believed that 
the Diaz revolution was a reactionary one, for membership 
in the Protestant churches dropped off considerably. The 
membership of the Methodist church, South, in Mexico city, 
dropped from eighty-three in 1875 to seven in 1877." But, 
with the success of the revolution in 1877, the Secretaria de 
Estado y del Despacho de Governaci6n issued a statement to 
the effect that the Revolution of Tuxtepec was not a reac- 
tion against the laws of the Reform, and he added: 


Estas declaraciones manifestadas en este forma solemne y acceptados por 
tl gabinete con absoluta unanimidad, serviran para tranquilizar por completo 
los énimos, haciendo comprender que detrds de la revolucién regeneradora 
que la derrocado una administracion corronpida no se debe temer la pérdida 
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de los grandes bienes que Mexico ha conquistado en medio siglo de conyyl- 
siones politicas.32 

At the same time many missionaries believed that Diaz 
was sincere in his attitude toward Protestantism. Dr. Wil. 
liam Butler wrote an interview that several missionaries 
had with Diaz after his successful revolt. The president js 
quoted as saying: 

I have seen this land as none of you ever saw it, in degradation, with 
everything in the line of toleration and freedom to learn. I have watched its 
rise and progress to a better condition. We are not yet all we ought to be 
and hope to be; but we have risen as a people, and are now rising faster than 
ever. My advice is, do not be discouraged. Keep on with your work, avoiding 
topics of irritation and preaching your Gospel in its own spirit.33 
And Dr. John Butler, who lived in Mexico forty-four years 
and who knew Diaz intimately, likewise believed the presi- 
dent to be sincere in his avowed attitude toward Protestant. 
ism. The “‘evils’’ of Diaz’ administration Dr. Butler attri- 
buted to the advisers of the president.** 

It is more than likely that the president’s advisers, the 
cientificos, were unfavorably disposed toward the Protes 
tants, for in 1907 the federal government decreed that reli- 
gious services were to be held only in churches which had 
been registered by the political authorities. This ruling 
greatly affected the Protestants, as they had been holding 
services in the homes of their converts until there wert 
enough adherents to rent or build a church. Often the 
Protestants had been able to hold services in the govern 
ment school houses and in the assembly rooms of the city 
halls.*° 

It is also true that the second wife of Diaz was opposed 
to Protestantism. Although Sefiora Diaz had learned 
English in a Methodist mission school, under the influence 
of the capital society, she became a rabid Catholic.** Among 
the Protestants in Mexico city, it was common gossip that 
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Senora Diaz notified convents when the police were prepar- 
ing to raid them.** It would be extremely unusual, there- 
fore, if this young woman had not influenced her husband’s 
policy. 

Furthermore, the Roman church must have believed 
that in Diaz it had a sympathetic friend, if not an ally, for 
when Madero proclaimed his Plan de San Luis Potosi, the 
Roman clergy became violently antagonistic to him. The 
Plan contained no allusions to religious reform, but its 
promise of agrarian reform alarmed the clergy. As a result, 
the “National Catholic Party’? was organized under the 
patronage of the church for the ‘ostensible purpose of com- 
batting the impending social and economic reform.” When 
the ballot boxes were installed, the Catholic party placed 
above them signs which bore significant legends, such as 
“Here you vote for God.’’*’ The fact is that the Roman 
clergy took advantage of their position in the pulpit and in 
the confessional to gain support for the Catholic party, 
which was composed chiefly of large landowners.* 

Thus the Roman church had definitely reéntered the 
political arena. It has been charged with having loaned 
Victoriano Huerta ten million dollars for his coup d’etat 
against the Madero government in 1913. And four days 
after the assassination of Madero the Roman churches 
throughout Mexico celebrated a solemn mass of thanksgiv- 
ing.” Later, many of the clergy openly supported the upris- 
ing led by de la Huerta against President Obregon, and the 
Archbishop of Guadalajara blessed the army of General 
Estrada who was the comamnder of the revolt in the west." 

Because of the attitude of the Roman clergy, therefore, 
the government was forced to take measures to protect 
itself. The intention of the government was to drive the 
church out of politics and to confine it to the field of religion. 
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In accomplishing this, however, the government violated 
the guarantee of religious liberty and placed the church 
under the domination of the state. 

The constitution of 1917 greatly amplified the provi. 
sions regarding religion and education. The constitution 
specifically stated that primary instruction given in private 
institutions should be secular, and that “‘no religious cor. 
poration nor minister of any religious creed shall establish 
or direct schools of primary instructions.’’** The religious 
and educational clauses of the constitution, however, were 
not enforced by Carranza and Obregon.* 

It was not until 1926 that President Calles, who suc. 
ceeded Obregon, began to place into statute laws the pro. 
visions of the constitution of 1917. The fact is that the 
government had been too busy with its social and economic 
reforms to give very much attention to the “Religious 
Question.”’ President Calles, however, was forced to take 
measures against the Roman church, for the church hier- 
archy had declared that the constitution should not be 
obeyed by any Catholic because its provisions were contrary 
to the faith.** Therefore, on February 11, the attorney gen 
eral in Calles’ cabinet promulgated a decree to the effect that 
all church property not already in the possession of the state 
should be nationalized. This decree affected the property of 
the Protestant churches as well as that of the Roman church. 
At the same time, orders were issued for the arrest and de- 
portation of all foreign priests, and the department of pub- 
lic education likewise issued regulations to the effect that no 
credit would be given for studies made in private schools 
which were not “incorporated” by the government. If 
private school wanted its work recognized, it must file 4 
petition asking incorporation. This meant that the school 
was accepting government supervision, official textbooks, 
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and a pledge that no religious order or priest would direce it. 

The Roman church, however, holds firmly to the prin- 
ciple that “secular education is no education,’ that “State 
education, especially higher education, is something new 
under the sun,”’** and that it “violates the right and duty of 
parents to educate their children in the manner they see 
ft."** Consequently, the rural priests used their enormous 
influence over the souls of their parishioners to oppose the 
establishment of rural schools.*® Also, in an effort to de- 
stroy the government’s school and religious program, the 
church hierarchy led the rebellion known in Mexico as La 
Revolucion Cristera, in which ignorant peasants, crying 
“Long live Christ, our King,” were led to certain death.” 
Furthermore, the church organized the National League of 
Religious Defense, and instituted an economic boycott. The 
league stated frankly that it intended “to paralyze the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country.”*’ Finally, the church 
declared what amounted to a medieval interdict, when, on 
July 30, 1926, the priests celebrated mass for what proved 
to be the last time for three years.™ 

But the church hierarchy came to an agreement with 
the government in 1929 and the churches were re-opened. 
Almost immediately, however, the clergy began violating 
the laws. Private schools conducted by the clergy spread 
over Mexico and in them Catholicism was taught from the 
frst grade. The government, therefore, amended the con- 
stitution in 1934. The amendment was to the effect that 
the government had the exclusive right to direct both pri- 
mary and secondary education and that private schools could 
be established only if they accepted the ideas, textbooks, and 
the non-religious attitude of the government. This reform 
isknown in Mexico as “socialistic education.” 

Unlike the Roman, the Protestant churches supported 
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the Revolution, and many Mexican Protestants enlisted 
under the banners of Madero and Carranza. It is a fact 
that evangelical missionaries have ever fostered the spirit 
of Mexican nationalism. It is also true that the Protestant 
missionaries, ‘whose work for the lower strata of society 
was recognized as in consonance with the governmental 
porgram,’’? approved the revolutionary government. Con. 
sequently, during the anti-religious agitation, the Protestant 
work suffered very little in comparison with that of the 
Roman church, and Protestant property throughout Mexico 
was practically unharmed during the revolutionary 
periods.** The Protestants were also careful to comply with 
all laws regarding public worship and schools, and the mis 
sionaries refrained from conducting what the government 
defined as religious services.** They were able to continue 
their services along other lines, leaving the actual preaching 
to the Mexicans.” 


That the attitude of the Protestants was understood and 
appreciated by the government is evidenced from the fact 
that President Calles, in a special dispatch to the New 
York World, defended the Protestant missionaries when he 
wrote: 


In contrast with the attitude of the expelled priests there have been 
numerous ministers of other cults who have obeyed the constitutional provi- 
sions. They have dedicated themselves to other legal activities, such a 
teaching in secondary schools or to orienting or superintending suitable 
exercises of their church, but without exercising this office in ritualistic act 
and leaving to Mexican ministers the performance of the strictly confessional 
work of their religion. ... / Almost without exception the American ministers... 
adjust themselves while residing in Mexico to what the law demands. For 
this reason they are not molested.5® 


None the less, the future of Protestantism in Mexico is 
an unknown quantity. The Mexican law prohibits the er 
trance of new missionaries, although the law permits such 
workers as physicians and nurses to enter the country fot 
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periods of six months, and often the government will extend 
the time limit. Thus the several missionary societies in the 
United States may be able to develop some kind of plan 
whereby lecturers, physicians, nurses, and similar workers 
can spend part of each year in Mexico. In this manner the 
Protestant missionaries will be able to continue their social 
services and at the same time continue their inspirational 
work among the native Protestants, since all workers sent 
out by the missionary societies codperate with the native 
churches.” 

Indeed, such a Protestant program is necessary because 
the Roman church is strengthening itself by accepting mod- 
ernization. The Catholics have placed seats in their 
churches, whereas formerly the worshipers stood. Many 
of the clergy now preach regularly, whereas previously a 
sermon was delivered only on the local Saint’s day. The 
church has also become more responsive to the obligation 
of conducting social welfare work.** As a matter of fact, 
the Roman church introduced and fomented codperative 
societies as early as 1912, long before the government began 
to foster them.*® Furthermore, the Roman church is en- 
couraging night schools, savings banks, agricultural stations, 
and other similar enterprises. 

And now for a look into the future. It would seem that 
the conflict between the state and the Roman church in 
Mexico is approaching the end. Indeed, the new president, 
General Avila Camacho, has stated on several occasions 
that he wishes to be “friends with the church.” He has 
already attempted a rapprochement by granting a pardon to 
Concepcion Aceveda de la Llata, madre Conchita, who was 
sentenced to prison for ‘‘exerting an occult influence” over 
the assassin of President-elect General Don Alvaro Obre- 
gon." Also, the Mexican congress has passed a bil! intro- 
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duced by President Avila Camacho to modify the statute 
which provides for government confiscation of property 
used for religious purposes. In effect this new law permits 
title holders of such property to make a legal contest of 
any future confiscation order.** Thus the new government in 
Mexico has swung to the Right. It has initiated more 
Rightist reforms than any other administration has made 
in a like period in the entire history of the republic.™ And 
since Protestantism has received more sympathy and en. 
couragement from the liberal governments, one may 
rightly ask: What is the future of Protestantism in Mexico? 
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News Notes 
Mm 


Gilbert Giddings Benjamin, professor of history at the 
University of Southern California, died in June, 1941. A 
Ph.D. from Yale, he had taught in a number of American 
universities and had written extensively on immigration, 
labor movements in Europe, and European civilization. 
For outstanding research in English economic history, he 
was made a fellow of the Royal Historical Society of Great 
Britain in 1934. He was 66 years of age. 

Erik McKinley Eriksson, professor of history at the 
University of Southern California, died within a week of 
Professor Benjamin. His advanced work was done at the 
University of lowa. Dr. Eriksson was the author of several 
books and numerous articles. His most important work was 
an American Constitutional History. He was 45 years old. 

Charles Edward Chapman, professor of history at the 
University of California, died on November 18, 1941. Dr. 
Chapman was an authority of Hispanic American history, 
the author of numerous books and articles, and was in addi- 
tion a big league baseball scout. He was 61 years old. 

Dr. Moises Saenz, Mexican minister to Peru, died in 
Lima on October 24, 1941, at the age of 56. Though an 
able diplomat, he is perhaps best known for his work in the 
held of Mexican public education. He did much to cement 
friendly relations with the United States of America. 


Alpha, University of Arkansas 
Phi Alpha Theta has been revived on this campus and 
“wt its initial meeting of the year on Saturday, November 
ey this time six members were initiated: Raymond Tram- 
I, Jr., Alwin Miller, Orval Truman Driggs, Jr., Francis 
MMi Freeland E. Romans, and Dr. Fred Harvey 


Harrington, head of the history department of the Uni- 
versity, 


Although Alpha was the mother chapter of Phi Alpha 
heta, being organized in Fayetteville on March 14, 1921, 


by Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, with the aid of Dr. D. Y. Thomas 
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and Dr. F. J. J. Adler, it was allowed to become inactive 
about ten years later. This was due to changes in the depart. 
ment and a lapse of interest in the organization itself; hoy. 
ever, the reorganization has been broached almost every year 
since that time. Therefore, when a new organization, the 
Witan, was founded here on the campus by a number of 
students interested in history and its various phases, it was 
suggested that possibly it might become the core for a chap. 
ter of the fraternity. Accordingly, the club was transposed 
into the other organization, and the following officers wer 
elected for the year 1941-1942: president, Freeland F. 
Romans, Fayetteville; vice-president, Orval Truman 
Driggs, Jr., Paris; secretary, Francis V. McMillen, Fayette. 
ville; and treasurer, Alwin Miller, Dardanelle. A number 
of students are being considered for membership, the next 
initiation being on November 17. 

Dr. D. Y. Thomas, co-founder of the organization, is 
now professor emeritus of the University of Arkansas, lec. 
turing at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 

The address of Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the depart. 
ment of history of the University of Pittsburgh, as president 
of the Social Science seminar has been published in the 
Scientific Monthly, September, 1941. The article is entitled, 
‘America’s First Attempt to Unite the Forces of Science 
and Government.” 

Dr. Alfred P. James, Dr. Russel J. Ferguson, and Dr. 
Theodore Parker attended the Phi Alpha Theta breakfast 
held in connection with the fall meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association at Meadville. Dr. James is on the 
council of the association, and Dr. Ferguson is a member 
of the editorial board of Pennsylvania History. 

Professor William J. Martin delivered an address on 
“Some Practical Interpretations of United States History 
before the Social Science seminar at its November meeting 

Mr. William G. Curry has resigned as president of Bets 
and is pursuing graduate work at the University of Southe™ 
California. Professor Frank S. McGinnis has been = 


tor 


stalled as president of Beta. He is busy making plans ! 
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the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of Beta next 
March 14. 

Two of Beta’s active members have received their 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Pittsburgh: Miss 
Catherine Reiser and Miss Virginia Beck. 

Mr. Joseph F. McClosky has entered the graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. McClosky 
was a lecturer in history at the University of Pittsburgh for 
the last two years. 

Dr. Robert D. Gregg, head of the department of his- 
tory at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and an asso- 
ciate member of Beta, and Mrs. Gregg spent the last 
summer in Mexico. 

Dr. Oliver W. Elsbree, associate professor of history, 
spent the summer in research work in the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, assistant professor of history 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, an associate mem- 
ber of Beta, has been granted a year’s leave of absence from 
that institution. Dr. Andrews read a paper before the 
recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
at Meadville. 

The Conference on Far Eastern questions, held under the 
auspices of the University of Pittsburgh in the summer 
sessions, attracted a number of the members of Beta. 
Among those who took an active part were Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. James. Dr. Hornbeck, of the Department of State, 
was the guest speaker. Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven was the 
general chairman of the Conference. 

The October meeting of Beta was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Far Eastern question. Mr. Joseph Quil, United 
States born Chinese, read a paper on “The Youth Move- 
ment in China as it Relates to the Present Situation.” Mr. 
Quil received his Master in Letters degree at the University 
of Pittsburgh last June, with a major in history. 

Beta held its summer school tea as usual this year. Dr. 
J. Leonard O’Connell, dean of the school of pharmacy of 
the University of Pittsburgh, gave the address. 

Several members of Beta traveled in Mexico during the 
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summer, including Miss Anne M. Quattrocchi and Miss 
Catherine McRoberts. The former attended the summer 
session of the University of Mexico. 

Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, who has held the offices of 
national treasurer, national president, and national vice. 
president of Phi Alpha Theta, was elected president of the 
O D K at its annual convention last spring. 

The honorable Robert J. Corbett, former congressman, 
was recently elected sheriff of Allegheny county, Pennsy)- 
vania. Mr. Corbett is a former teacher of history and a 
member of Beta. 

Miss Helen Bown spent the summer at the University 
of Southern California. 

Miss Alice K. Schuster, corresponding secretary-treas 
urer of Beta, and Miss Sara Davey, former president, were 
elected delegate and alternate delegate respectively to the 
national convention. Miss Schuster will spend the remain. 
der of the Christmas recess in Washington, D. C., gathering 
data for her doctor’s thesis in the National Archives. 

Miss Dorothy Clare West, who graduated from the 


University of Pittsburgh, June, 1940, is now employed in 
the public schools of Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 

Ray A. McQueen has been made head of the history 
departemnt at New Brighton High School. He is a candi 
date for the doctor’s degree at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 


Dr. Kathryn T. Abbey, former head of the department 
of history, geography, and political science, was married 
during the summer to Professor A. J. Hanna of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida. Mrs. Hanna’s book, Florida, 
Land of Change, came off the press in the early spring. Mrs. 
Hanna was a former national vice-president of Phi Alpha 
Theta. 

Dr. Venila L. Shores has been appointed head of the 
department of history, geography, and political science. Dr. 
Shores is a former national recording secretary of Phi Alpha 
Theta, and at the present time is Regent of the Caroline 
Brevard chapter of D. A. R., a member of the State Boaré 
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of D. A. R., and immediate past president of Alpha, Florida, 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Patty Holbert, president of Delta for 1940-1941, is 
doing graduate work at the University of Virginia. 

Betty Nickinson, 1941, is doing graduate work at F. S. 
C. W. in the psychology department. 

Betty Nickinson, Patty Holbert, Margaret Marie 
Bryant, and Dorothy Nickerson, 1941, were elected to mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa and in Phi Kappa Phi. 

Dr. Annie M. Popper has been invited to contribute to 
the volume of historical essays which the University of Chi- 
cago is publishing in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 

Dr. H. J. Sarkiss from Findlay College, Ohio, is a new 
member of the history department. His book, The Will to 
Freedom, has just been published this fall. 

Dr. Dorothy Dodd, an alumna member of Phi Alpha 
Theta, has been appointed to the newly created position of 
state archivist. Her headquarters are in Tallahassee at the 
State Capitol. 


Miss Florence Tryon, alumna member and instructor in 


history, has completed a revision of the state-adopted text, 
The Government of Florida. 


Zeta, Ohio State University 


The annual tea and reception for new graduate students 
and faculty members of Zeta was held on September 29. 
Zeta chapter was happy to welcome among the new students 
this year members of Phi Alpha Theta from other chapters 
who are continuing their activity in the society while attend- 
ing the graduate school at the Ohio State University. 

Myron H. Broomell, professor of history and classics 
in Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio, is the author of 
four lyrics published in the July issue of Poetry (Chicago) 
the pioneer magazine of poetry founded in 1912 by Harriet 
Monroe. Readers of Harper's Magazine may recall two 
poems by Mr. Broomell in the issues of January and Feb- 
tuary, 1941. Mr. Broomell is studying for the doctor’s de- 
gree in history at Ohio State University. 
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Eta, Southern Methodist University 
Dr. J. L. Glanville, of Southern Methodist University, 


is a contributor to a text on recent world affairs, Contem. 
porary Europe, just issued from the press of D. Van Nos 
trand Co. The article is entitled, “The Road to the Second 
World War, 1930-1940.” 

Professor H. P. Gambrell is custodian of the Dallas 
Historical Society, the recently constructed million-and-. 
quarter “Hall of State” located in the Centennial grounds 
at Dallas. He still teaches two courses at Southern Metho. 
dist University. 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education 


Last spring quarter, Iota chapter sponsored a testi 
monial dinner in honor of Dr. O. M. Dickerson, national 
honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta and former chair. 
man of the division of the social studies at Colorado State 
College of Education. The occasion was the retiring of Dr. 
Dickerson from active chairmanship of the division. A 
book of appreciations was presented to Dr. Dickerson. 
More than one hundred and thirty guests from all parts of 
Colorado were present. A panel of speakers gave short 
talks concerning varied types of civic, academic, and schol 
astic activities of the retiring chairman. Persons invited to 
participate in the celebration included the governor of the 
state, a state senator, a state representative, the mayor of 
Greeley, members of the college faculty, and other outstané- 
ing civic leaders. Memory of the occasion will live for many 
years in the minds of those who attended. 

During the summer, Iota chapter was host to the history 
staffs of the University of Colorado and the University ol 
Wyoming, including the summer session teachers. The 
speaker at the dinner was Dr. Albert Hyma of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Another noted guest was Professor Louis 
Pelzer, editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
and professor at the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Ora B. Peake is on leave of absence and is spending 
the fall quarter in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George Knoles, former member of the history 
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department at Stanford University and son of President 
Tully C. Knoles, of the College of the Pacific, a national 
honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, has been named 
chairman of the division of social studies to take the place 
vacated by Dr. O. M. Dickerson. Iota is proud to have Dr. 
Knoles here and to have him as a member of Phi Alpha 
Theta. 

Professor George A. Barker, national honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Alpha Theta, made an extended tour through 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Santo Domingo this 
summer. 

Last year Iota sponsored a campaign for subscriptions 
to the HisTORIAN among its alumni and obtained more 
than fifty subscriptions. [ota is again sponsoring such a 
campaign. 

Frances Leon, a recent initiate of Iota, is going back to 
her native Honolulu. 

Joseph C. Weber, formerly superintendent of the Bay- 
held public schools, Bayfield, Colorado, is now superinten- 
dent of the Lakeside-Vineland schools in Pueblo, Colorado. 

Antoinette Zarlenga is critic teacher in the New Mexico 
Highlands University at Las Vegas, New Mexico, where 
she has been teaching for three years. 


Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College 


Within the past year, Lambda chapter has initiated the 
following members: Betty Doores, Eugene Crum, Robert 
Cherry, Marie Harmon, Wayne Delavan, Noble Burrows, 
Mary Catherine Reiff, and Harold Swisher. 

Max Scheifelbusch, B.S., 1941, was awarded the schol- 
arship key in history at commencement last June. This key 
is Lambda’s annual award. 

Samuel Webb died at his home in Topeka, Kansas, 
November 3, 1941. After graduating in 1930, Mr. Webb 
studied law at Washburn College and was admitted to the 
bar. He took an active part in the founding of Lambda 
chapter and was always interested in its welfare. 

_ Present officers of Lambda are: president, Mary Cath- 
erine Reiff; vice-president, Helen Crocker; secretary-treas- 
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urer, Miss Lula McPherson; historian, Professor 0, F 
Grubbs; sponsor, Professor O. A. Barr. 


Xi, University of Southern California 


The new officers of Xi for 1941-1942 are: president, 
Walter M. Barragar; vice-president, Alice Carothers: sec. 
retary, Grace Magee; treasurer, Ashley Lundin; publicity 
chairman, Jack McClellan; music chairman, Clifford B. 
Liljekvist; faculty sponsor, Dr. Francis Bowman. The 
executive committee consists of the above and George Hof. 
man, Mrs. Dale E. Folsom, Miss Pamela Tyler, Edwin Me. 
Cauley, and Henry Ernst. 

Mrs. Ella E. M. Dodge, a member of Xi, has sent in her 
subscription to the HisTORIAN from Jamaica, British West 
Indies, where her husband, Dr. David R. Dodge, Jr., U. §. 
N,. is now stationed. 

Harriet Ulland is teaching history at South High School 
in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Leon T. Yakely spent the past summer in Mexico 
city. He was greatly impressed by the program of the pres 
ent Mexican government and its efforts to collaborate with 
the United States. 

The following five members of Xi chapter received their 
Ph.D. degree in history from the University of Southern 
California at the close of the last school year: Miss Alice 
Jane Ballard, writing on “The League of Nations and Pub- 
lic Health”; C. Irving Dwork, “Jews and Crusaders in 
Europe”; Paul E. Eckel, ‘The Revival of European Eco- 
nomic Interest in Japan from 1800 to 1855”; Campbell L. 
Upthegrove, ‘“‘A History of the Relations of Great Britain 
with the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations’; and William I. Itter, ‘‘Conscription in Penn- 
sylvania During the Civil War.” 

Professor Donald W. Rowland, chairman of the his 
tory department, served as professor of history at the Unt 
versity of Hawaii during the summer session of 1941. 


Mr. Arthur R. Kooker, A.M., Ph.D., University of 
Michigan, has been appointed assistant professor of Amer- 
ican history at the University of Southern California. Dr. 
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Kooker served as an assistant in history at Michigan, 1938- 
1939, and as a teaching fellow, 1939-1940. During 1936- 
1937 he acted as regional director, for Michigan, of the 
Survey of Federal Archives, and spent the following year in 
Washington, D. C., doing editorial work in the office of 
Federal Archives. Professor Kooker has written a volume, 
soon to be published, on “The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
Michigan, 1796-1840.” 

Miss Ruth DeEtte Simpson, who was granted her B.A. 
degree in June, 1941, received the Emma Josephine Bradley 
Bovard award, which is given each year “to the woman stu- 
dent who has attained, for the four-year period of her 
undergraduate course, the highest average of all women 
students” in the University. Xi chapter is justly proud of 
her accomplishment. 

Messrs. R. Ashley Lundin and Edward O. Guerrant 
passed their preliminary examinations for the doctor’s de- 
gree during the first week in October. For his doctoral 
dissertation, Mr. Lundin will write a history of the second 
session of the Second Continental congress, while Mr. Guer- 
rent will treat of President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy toward South America. 

Mr. Elwin Odell has been appointed to a position in the 
department of social science and history at the Central 
Washington College of Education at Ellenburg, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Odell recently passed his preliminary examination 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia. 

Dr. Frank Freidel became associate professor of his- 
tory at Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, in September, 
1941. 

Lloyd B. Sellin, a member of Xi, and his wife spent the 
summer of 1941 visiting the national parks in the west. 
Mr. Sellin is an instructor in history at the Polytechnic High 
School, Riverside, California. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 
Dr. Marion Dargan has just published the fifth article 
in his series of studies on New Mexico’s fight for state- 
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hood. The article is entitled, ““The Silencing of the Oppo. 
sition at Home.” 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks has just published, in mimeo. 
graphed form, the first volume of his new textbook, 7), 
Institutional Approach to Western Civilization. 

Dr. C. E. Castaneda, of the University of Texas, and, 
member of Sigma chapter at the University of New Mexico, 
has been signally honored during the past year. In addition 
to being made a corresponding member of the Hispanic 
Society of New York, he was granted an honorary LL.D. 
(St. Edward’s University of Austin, Texas), and on Octo. 
ber 12 was invested as a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem. This unusual honor came in recognition of Dr. 
Castaneda’s work in the field of Texas and Latin-American 
history. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward and Henrietta Bebber spent 
the summer at the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 

Dr. George P. Hammond, editor of THe Hisronriay, 
spent the summer as visiting professor at the University of 
Southern California. 


Tau, University of Kentucky 

The new officers for the year are Mary LaBach, pres. 
dent; Catherine Ellison, vice-president; and Jacqueline Bull, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Louise Galloway, former president of Tau chapter, now 
holds the position of librarian in the high school of Corbin, 
Kentucky. Luther Prater has been appointed an assistant 
in the political science department of the university. Betty 
South has been chosen for Who’s Who among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges. 

Dr. Thomas D. Clark, professor of American history at 
the University of Kentucky and a national honorary member 
of Phi Alpha Theta, has been granted a year’s leave ot 
absence in which to gather material for his new book on the 
country store. an 

Dr. J. Huntley Dupre, associate professor of history 
and also a national honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, 
read a paper on the French Revolution at the meeting of the 
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Southern Historical Association held at Atlanta in Novem- 
ber. 

Assistant Professor Ellery L. Hall, honorary member of 
Tau chapter, has been granted a year’s leave of absence due 
to ill health. 

Tau chapter is planning a tea on November 17 in honor 
of the history department of the University of Kentucky. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 


Leslie V. Brock, professor of history, economics, and 
government at Waynesburg College, received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of Michigan last 
June. The subject of his dissertation was, “The Currency 
of the American Colonies, 1700- 1764: A Study in Colonial 
Finance and Imperial Relations.”’ 

Frank Carter and Angelo Sebben, 1941, entered Prince- 
ton Seminary last September. 

Several meetings have been planned for the year during 
which the history of Greene county will be discussed. 

Dom Mancini, member of Upsilon chapter and dele- 
gate to the national convention at Lexington, 1939, has been 
attached to the thirty-sixth Ordnance company at Aberdeen, 
Maryland, since April, 1941. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 


Fred F. Nora, member of Phi chapter, is teaching 
courses in United States history, world history, and social 
studies at Oakwood school, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Nicolas Zafra, member of Phi, is on the faculty of the 
University of the Philippines. To him goes the honor of 
being the most distant subscriber to THE HIsTORIAN. 


Chi, University of California 

Charles G. Crampton, who received his Ph. D. degree 
in May, 1941, at the University of California, has received 
a traveling fellowship from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
study in South America. Dr. Crampton, who was married 
in August, 1940, to Virginia Gordon of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was a representative of Chi chapter at the last na- 
tional convention of Phi Alpha Theta and expresses his 
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sincere regret that he will not be able to attend the Milway. 
kee convention in 1941. 

Doctor John F. Bannon has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor of history at St. Louis University, 

Doctor David L. Campa has been promoted to assistant 
professor of history at the New Mexico State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Dr. Campa is the author 
of a volume entitled, The Mexican Revolution as Inter. 
preted by its Novelists, which is now being published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs of Washington, D. ¢. 

On October 10, in the Blue and Gold room of the Clare. 
mont Hotel, Chi initiated the following eighteen persons: 
Bunyan Andrew, Waldemar Campbell, Rev. William L. 
Davis, S. J., Augustine Donoghue, Louis Garcia, Jack B. 
Goldman, Lloyd H. Hughes, Bryant Knowlton, George 
Kyte, Murray Lawson, Elmer Patterson, Jr., Howard 
Payne, John Peoples, John Weir, Lewis Wetzler, Woodrow 
Whitten, Robert Wall, and Park Wollam. Dr. Raymond]. 
Sontag, Sidney Hellman Ehrman, professor of European 


history in the University of California, was the speaker for 
the evening. 


Psi, Kent State University, Ohio 

New officers of Psi are Betty Bowles, president, and 
Maxine Kopp, secretary. We are continuing our dinner 
meetings, at which members of the faculty, or other leaders, 
speak. At our last meeting, Dr. Tohill gave an informal 
talk on “Why People Write History,” which we all enjoyed 
very much. We have several new members lined up and ex 
pect to make this the biggest year yet for Phi Alpha Theta. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 
The chapter closed its activity for the year, 1940-4! 

with an historical pilgrimage to important sites in the 
county. These pilgrimages have become established as 4 
feature of the chapter’s annual program. At the conclusion 
of the tour, a final business meeting for the year was held, 
at which time officers for 1941-42 were elected. After that 
the group enjoyed a picnic lunch. 
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Members of the chapter assisted in entertaining the 
members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, which 
met in Gettysburg on October 24 and 25. A feature on the 
program of the Association was the Phi Alpha Theta break- 
fast, at which twenty-five Pennsylvania college teachers 
(about one-half are now members of the fraternity) were 
gathered to promote the interests of Phi Alpha Theta in 
the Pennsylvania colleges. Donald B. Hoffman, national 
secretary-treasurer, made the arrangements for the break- 
fast and was present to greet those who had accepted his 
gracious invitation. 

Twelve active members answered the first roll call of the 
year. Three undergraduates have been elected to member- 


ship and are to be initiated at our first formal meeting on 
November 19. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


Thomas Hunt, president last year, is enrolled as a law 
student at Harvard, joining a third year student, John Dry, 
one-time president of the Kappa chapter. 

Richard A. Ware, chairman of the petitions group from 


Alpha Alpha, is employed as a junior research member of 
the staff of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 


Inc., and is also taking graduate work in Public Administra- 
tion at Wayne University. 


Alpha Beta, College of Wooster 

Alpha Beta started out its first fall season under the 
leadership of its new officers: Jack Bollens, president; Dr. 
William J. Hail, vice-president; Dorothy B. Robins, secre- 
tary; and Bonita E. Spooner, treasurer. At the October 
meeting seven new members were initiated. They are: 
Mary Louise Chalfont, Elinor Ehrman, William Hail, Jr., 
Anne Harms, Anita Ogden, Thomas Perkins, and Betsy 
Ross. Following the initiation ceremony, Dr. William J. 
Hail, the head of our Wooster history department, pre- 
sented a very interesting paper on An American Adventurer 
m China, Henry A. Burgevine. 
_ The chapter plans to have a series of programs on the 
life and thought of various epochs of history. Each meet- 
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ing will find reviewed a famous book, a study of its author, 
and a picture of the times in which he lived. We are starting | 
with a study of the Renaissance and will concentrate og 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography, Machiavelli’s Prince, 
and Castiglione’s Courtier. 

The chapter president of last year, Katherine Summen 
latte, was awarded the Class of 1920 prize in history at the 
June commencement service. She is continuing her studies 
this year at the Yale graduate school. 


Alpha Gamma, Bucknell University 


Alpha Gamma chapter of Phi Alpha Theta is in proces 
of reorganization. Of its fourteen charter members, all but 
six were lost by graduation last June. On November 3, how 
ever, with the assistance of Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, the 
national treasurer, fourteen additional members were 
inducted into the chapter. 

The first officers of the chapter were as follows: pret 
dent, Betty Fleckenstine; vice-president, David Kornhauser; 
secretary, Arlene Avrutine; and treasurer, Mary Whitten 

Four of our charter members have been elected to mem 


bership in Phi Beta Kappa. They are: Alice Colbert, Evelym 
Day, Betty Fleckenstine, and Mary Whitten. 








